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possessed a strong, enduring organiza- 
tion, and the portrait, though represent- 
ing him as a man well on in years, shows 
the fire of his nature yet undimmed, and 
traces of that wiry endurance for which 
he was remarkable. His was a head 
much above the average size, and packed 
with a brain of the finest quality. Its 
great superior breadth indicates how in- 
tensely susceptible to influences of an 
emotional type he was; and how natu- 
rally he could live in the realm of his 
ideal creations and imaginings. 

Such a man realizes the unreal. His 
ideas are food and lifetohim. He takes 
notice of the real without him that it 
may furnish suggestions for or stimulate 
the thought within. Such a man has an 
exhaustless fancy, and needs but favor- 
ing circumstances, ease, and comfort of 
body to find perfect enjoyment in its 
creations. 

How great the development of that 
faculty which can see visions and dream 
dreams! How great Ideality and Con- 
structiveness! This was no practical, 
plodding nature, but one which lived in 
the heights above the practical and 
plodding. Shall we who believe so 
much in the realities of human life dep- 
recate such a mental constitution? By 
no means. He had his part to perform 
as well as we. He was born to instruct, 
to charm, to elevate the human soul; 
to furnish his fellow-mortals with some 
of the instramentalities of high and 
pure enjoyment. He lived more for 
others than for himself; and in dying 
left to man a legacy—his imperishable 
music — more valuable than that be- 
queathed to posterity by the greatest 
warrior with whose name all written his- 
tory rings. 

This wonderful composer and musician was 
born at Bonn, December, 17, 1770. Musical 
talent was congenital with him; his grand- 
father, from whom he was named, had been a 
bass singer in the Electoral chapel and in op- 





era, and kapelmeister to Maximilian Frederick, 
and his father Johann was a tenor singer in 
the Electoral chapel. Before he had attained 
his fifth year, such was his musical precocity, 
that his father, a man of intemperate and im- 
provident habits, entertained the project of 
deriving fame and profit from its cultivation 
and exhibition. His home instruction soon 
proving insufficient, he was placed under the 
tutorage of Pfeiffer, oboist in the chapel, and 
next under Vand der-Eder, the court organ- 
ist. But the child-musician soon advanced 
so much that more accomplished teachers 
were required, and Neefe, a composer of 
some reputation, undertook the direction of 
young Ludwig’s studies. A musical period- 
ical, published about 1781, says of the boy: 
“He plays the harpsichord with great skill 
and power, reads well at sight, and, to say 
all in a word, plays nearly all of Sebastian 
Bach’s ‘Wohltemperirten Klavier, placed 
in his hands by Herr Neefe. He that knows 
this collection of preludes and fugues in 
every key (which may almost be called the 
ne plus ultra of music), will know what this 
implies. Herr Neefe has also, so far as his 
other duties allow, given him some instruc- 
tion in thorough base.” In his thirteenth 
year he composed sonatas for the pianoforte 
and some variations on a march, which were 
published at Mannheim. 

On the death of the Elector Maximilian 
Frederick, in 1783, Maximilian Francis suc- 
ceeded, and, fortunately for Ludwig, evinced 
much interest in the maintenance of the 
court music. Count Waldstein, an intimate 
friend of the new Elector and a practical mu- 
sician, soon discovered the genius of the 
youth, and became his protector. Through 
his influence Beethoven, in his fifteenth year, 
was appointed Assistant Court Organist. In 
his eighteenth year he went to Vienna, sus- 
tained by the Elector, there to study under 
Mozart; but he had scarcely got to work 
when tidings of his mother’s serious illness 
recalled him to Bonn. She died, and Ludwig 
undertook the care of his two young brothers, 
Kaspar and Nicholas, his father's continued 
bad habits rendering him incapable of their 
proper support. 

For four years he maintained himself and 
his brothers on the small income derived 
from his position in the Elector’s service, and 
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from the few pupils he could secure; and 
when they had become able to provide for 
themselves, he again accepted the Elector’s 
kind offer, and went to Vienna. There he 
made a permanent settlement or home. 

No Mozart, however, received him into his 
affectionate patronage, for Mozart had died 
the year previdus. But Beethoven was a 
master himself, and perhaps needed only a 
little public experience to develop his great 
powers to their highest degree. 

He made his appearance before the critical 
public of Vienna simply as a pianist, and at 
once won the most encouraging approbation. 
The only competitor he had in that field was 
Joseph Woelfi, and the only feature in which 
there was anything like rivalry between the 
two musicians was that of execution. Woelfi 
possessed astonishing skill in this respect, 
while Beethoven excelled in energy, spirit, 
and originality. 

The first five years of Beethoven's career 
in Vienna were to him very happy ones. His 
great talents and genial disposition made 
him welcome everywhere, especially in court 
circles. 

In the mean time he was perfecting his 
knowledge of musical form, studying with 
Haydn, and afterward with the renowned 
Albrechtsberger, kapelmeister at St. Ste- 
phen’s. His application was close and thor- 
ough, and probably the more so because the 
expulsion of his patron, the Elector, and the 
annexation of Cologne to the French empire, 
left Beethoven free to remain in Vienna and 
do as he pleased. The science of composi- 
tion he thoroughly mastered, and then com- 
menced to publish works which startled the 
musical world not only by their finish and 
excellence, but by the rapidity of their ap- 
pearance. 

So fertile was his musical talent in compo- 
sition, that his career promised to be in no 
respect behind that of Handel, or Bach, or 
Mozart; but about 1797 he commenced to 
suffer very seriously from a difficulty in hear- 
ing, which of course greatly limited his 
productiveness, and also induced deep de- 
pression of spirits. The original cause of 
this misfortune was a hemorrhoidal difficulty 
and a resultant chronic weakness of the 
bowels, attended with violent colic. He de- 
scribed the symptoms of his case in language 





like this: “I may say that I feel myself 
stronger and better in consequence [of the 
treatment received from physicians], only my 
ears—they are ever ringing and singing day 
and night. I can truly say that I pass a 
wretched existence. For the past two years I 
have almost entirely shunned society, because 
it is impossible to tell people I am deaf.” 

In the summer of 1802 he had a severe 
attack of illness; and thinking it would 
prove fatal, addressed a letter to his brothers, 
in which he depicts his mental sufferings in 
strong terms: “ Being of an ardent, sanguine 
temperament, and peculiarly susceptible to 
the pleasures of society, yet at this early age 
{he was then but thirty-two] I must with- 
draw from the world and lead a solitary life. 
When I at times have determined to rise su- 
perior to all this, oh, how cruelly have I been 
cast down by proofs doubly painful of my de- 
fective hearing, and yet it has been utterly 
impossible for me to say to people, ‘Speak 
louder,—scream,—for I am deaf.’ Ah, how 
could I proclaim the weakness of a ‘sense 
which I ought to possess in a higher degree 
than others; which sense I did possess in 
the highest perfection, a perfection equaled 
by few of my profession. Alas! I can not do 
this. Forgive me, then, if I draw back when 
I would gladly mingle with you. * * * But 
what humiliation, when some one standing 
by me hears a distant flute, and I hear noth- 
ing, or listens to the song of a herdsman, and 
I hear no sounds. Such incidents have 
brought me to the verge of despair; a little 
more and I had put an end to my life. One 
thing only, Art, this restrained me.” 

After recovering from his illness, though 
he had little hope of ever hearing well again, 
he became more cheerful, and applied him- 
self to his labors of composition with great 
industry. 

Two or three times he received flattering 
offers to leave Vienna. In 1809 he was 
strongly tempted to respond to one, when 
several friends of music, with the Archdukt 
Rudolph at their head, raised a subscription 
to provide a pension sufficient to retain the 
composer at Vienna. During the remainder 
of his life he was much secluded from the 
world. 

As his deafness increased,-he became 
more and more isolated from society ; yet in 
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his sad solitude he produced symphonies, 
overtures, quartettes, etc., which rank among 
the immortal creations of the world’s com- 
posers. 

Much of his music, particularly his piano- 
forte sonatas, are transcripts of his inner life. 
Magnificent and powerful in conception, they 
could only be the productions of great mu- 
sical talent, ministered to by the deepest 
moral sentiment. He has painted character 
as no other master has in music. His over- 
tures to “ Prometheus” and “ Coriolanus” 
are replete with feeling. The experiences 
of the heart are fairly delineated and made 
tangible. 

It would occupy much space to attempt to 
give an enumeration of the various works of 
Beethoven. Some authorities in music have 
divided them into three classes: the first 
class including his earlier compositions for 
the pianoforte, his trios for stringed instru- 
ments, and his sixteenth orchestral work; 
the second class extending from the sixteenth 
to the eightieth work, comprising his great- 
est creations—his symphonies, overtures, 
ete.; the third class comprehending his later 
works. 

Among the more elaborate of his composi- 
tions may be reckoned the “‘ Heroic Sympho- 
ny,” produced in 1804; “ Battle of Vittoria,” 
and the Seventh Symphony, 1813; “ The 
Glorious Monument,” a cantata sung st the 
Vienna Congress in 1814; the “ Missa So- 
lemnis,” or Grand Mass in D. minor—a three- 
years’ labor; the Ninth Symphony, with 
chorus, completed in 1824; Op. 115 and Op. 
116, grand overtures. 

The only dramatic work which he com- 
pleted is “ Fidelio,” which was not well re- 
ceived by the Viennese on its first production, 
and so discouraged Beethoven from attempt- 
ing a second opera. 

About the year 1816 he became involved 
in a lawsuit with reference to the custody of 
a son of his brother Karl. Karl had con- 
tracted an unfortunate marriage, and dying 
in 1815, left his son by will to the care of 
the composer. Karl’s widow, a woman of 
bad character, refused to part with her son, 
and Beethoven was obliged, greatly to his 
chagrin, to resort to legal measures. The 
suit lasted five years, during which time the 
subject of it was sometimes in possession of 





the mother and at other times of the uncle, 
but the uncle finally triumphed. This 
nephew became all in all to Beethoven. No 
pains or expense was spared on his educa- 
tion. But greatly to the grief of the com- 
poser, he fell into dissolute and extravagant 
habits, and neglected his studies; and hay- 
ing attempted unsuccessfully to commit sui- 
cide, he became subject to the severe laws 
of Austria affecting such cases, and was 
ordered to leave Vienna. Beethoven, sick at 
heart, but unwilling to part with the young 
man, accepted an invitation extended by his 
brother Johann to retire to the latter’s es- 
tate on the Danube, about eighty miles from 
Vienna. But the associations of his brother's 
household proved insupportable, and deter- 
mined him to return to the capital. The 
journey of two days, made in cold, wet 
weather, was too much for his delicate and 
broken constitution, and he reached Vienna, 
with his nephew, laboring undera severe cold. 
It was not until two or three days after his 
arrival that medical attendance was procur- 
ed, when the illustrious musician was pro- 
nounced in a dangerous condition. The 
physician was unable to do more than afford 
him a measure of relief from pain, and he 
slowly sank until the evening of March 26, 
1827, when he breathed his last in the midst 
of a violent thunder-storm. 

Thus passed away a man whose unsurpass- 
ed conceptions in the realm of musical art 
brought about a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of music. “As Gothic architecture is 
the artistic record of the aspirations of the 
ages during which it grew to perfection, so 
the orchestral works of Beethoven are the 
musical record of the great ideas of his time 
in the form and likeness which they assumed 
in his mind. ‘Haydn and Mozart perfected 
instrumental music in its form; Beethoven 
touched it, and it became a living soul.” * 





* A musical festival of large dimensions, inaugurated 
with the view to a centennial celebration in honor of 
Beethoven, is in course of preparation in New York 
city at this present writing. Several distinguished mna- 
sicians, among them Mr. Gilmore, of Boston Jubilee 
fame, are interested in it. Four or five thousand musi- 
cians and vocalists are expected to participate in the me- 
lodious exercises; and a building capable of holding 
twenty-five thousand persons is to be made out of the 
Empire Rink. The festival opens about the last week 
of June. 
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MEASURING MEN.—Ne. 1. 


BY AN APPRAISER. 


HE first pair of scales of which we have 

authentic record was made in the Garden 
of Eden. The Creator took some dust, 
shaped it, breathed into it, and called it 
man. He hung in his skull a pair of scales, 
and we are told by Moses —— (last name un- 
known), that from failing to use them rightly 
both he and his wife got cheated the very 
first time they made a bargain. They tried 
to weigh the pleasures of sin against its pen- 
alties. They put the apple on one side, and 
the penalty on the other. They thought the 
apple was the heavier. Who that is orthodox 
does not know that they made a mistake ? 

That once happy couple bequeathed to 
every one of their normal descendants a pair 
of these scales. In other words, an intellect- 
ual and moral judgment which not only 
ascertains the size, weight, form, color, and 
relation of material objects through the phys- 
sical senses, but computes, measures, dis- 
criminates, and compares in the realm of 
morals and ideas. So about ‘one-half of 
our life is taken up with weighing men, 
things, ideas, and actions. 

In our own day, as they did in earlier 
times, we are constantly trying to weigh 
mankind in bulk. Men think if they .put 
their origin and destiny in one scale and 
themselves in the other, they can tell what 
humanity is worth. So in order to get the 
proper weights, we go about asking “ Where 
did Icomefrom? WhereamI going? Was 
my great-great-great-ten-hundred-thousand- 
millionth grandfather a gorilla, a monkey, 
or a porpoise? Or was I made just a little 
lower than the angels to start with, and have 
kept there ever since?” As there has always 
been a past behind man, and a future before 
him, so there have always been men that 
have tried to measure themselves by the one 
or theother. The eternity behind us is black. 
So far as human history is concerned, we can 
not see back but a few thousand years; be- 
yond, it is the darkness of ignorance. 
Within the last sixty years, science has 
sought with its lamp, pick, and hammer 
to cut a channel through to certainty. It 
has progressed, achieved, uncovered pearls 
of historic truth, but still labors in the do- 





main of conjecture, and when it strives to 
go beyond, the lamp goes out and will not 
be lighted. So we look into the distant 
future to cast the horoscope of past tempo- 
ral things, but no torch of discovery has 
been lighted that can reveal the facts of the 
ages to be. Hope paints an expectation. 
Faith accepts it. We may send these ex- 
ploring into the future, but so long as we 
are anchored to earth by these bodies, we 
can not go there ourselves. We may not 
forbid this fluttering in the unknown. This 
world, it seems, is hardly large enough for 
the scope of human faculty. Providence 
gives us a wide margin on each side for 
its exercise in the was on one side; the to be 
on the other. The only condition exacted is 
that we shall be faithful to the now. 

But we do not purpose, in measuring men, 
to go off this world at all. Our tape line is 
no longer than a human life. Neither do we 
purpose to measure humanity in bulk. In . 
spite of philosophic fraud and metaphysical 
cavil, the wrangle over subjective and object- 
ive, the me and the not me, we affirm, auda- 
cious as it may seem, that every individual 
man may be practically certain of his own 
existence, and actually learn to distinguish 
himself from everybody else. One fool met 
another. “I heard you were dead,” said the 
first. 

“ But you see I am not,” said the other. 

“Well, I believe my friend is much more 
trustworthy than you are.” 

This fool of Hierocles preferred statement 
to fact; we prefer fact to statement, and if 
anybody says we do not exist, we beg lea¥e 
to differ from him. 

Again, so far as a practical appreciation of 
myself and my neighbor is concerned, it 
matters not to me whether I am descended 
from an ichthyosaurus, a megatherium, or 
some fishy cotemporary. In this country, a 
man need not think less, of himself for the 
doubt that hangs about his ancestry. In- 
deed, we might rather derive encouragement 
from knowing that in the carboniferous or 
in the cretaceous era we were else than hu- 
man, and less than human. If we have 
grown from fishhood or monkeyhood into 
humanhood, we may possibly grow into 
something better than this before we stop. 

I do know that J am ; the analytical ques- 
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tion is, What am I? the synthetical, What can 
I? What is my caliber? Was I cast for a 
six-inch gun, a fifteen-inch, or to throw ounce 
balls? Every man coming into this world 
with a full equipment of faculty has either a 
niche ready for him, or else he has to hew 
one. Genius being economical, such hew- 
ers are few. But the effective men are those 
who know what souls they have, and how to 
use them. Every generation must take up 
the burden of the preceding one. How much 
can you lift? Where do you catch hold ? 
The house is built according to plan; the 
columns, the chiseled stone, the cornice for 
the front. The best bricks are put there, 
too ; the common, in the rear; and sometimes 
there is an unseen inner wall of still humbler 
brick that bears its proportion of the build- 
ing’s weight. So in the structure of society 
there must be columns, and capstones, frieze, 
and cornice, all shaped and chiseled for the 
front, while the great masses are the common 





but indispensable brick that form the sides 
and rear and make up the greater part of the 
structure. (This comparison is justified by 
the popular notion that a first-rate man is a 
first-rate “ brick.”) Here again we meet the 
vexatious question, Am I a common brick, or 
was I made for the front? Am I a shingle, a 
clapboard, or a tenpenny nail? Sometimes 
men succeed in deciding this question for 
themselves; sometimes society decides it for 
them. “Some are born great; some achieve 
greatness; and some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” Others go through life without 
ever attaining any definite knowledge of 
themselves. They have perhaps an idea that 
they are somebody. But their estimate of 
themselves is often more positive and offensive 
than correct. We do not propose in these 
articles to give any infallible psychometrical 
rule, but simply to consider a few facts and 
principles which lie at the basis of a true 
estimation of ourselves and others. 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. —Shakapeare. 





KNOWING; OR, MAN AND THE WORLD. 
BY A. P. SPRAGUE. 
HOW WE KNow—( Continued). 


T will be observed that the eye is the or- 
gan most frequently and efficiently repre- 
sented. The eye is the most objective of the 
organs-of sense ; it takes up within itself the 
least of the sensation in transmitting it to 
the mind, and adds the least of itself to the 
perception. It would seem then quite natu- 
ral and logical that the eye could be repre- 
sented, the sight extended and assisted by a 
supplementary artificial organ like the tele- 
scope or microscope, and still have the per- 
ception quite unalloyed. Actual experience 
has proved this deduction to be correct; or, 
rather, this theory admits of practical verifi- 
cation, and so furnishes a just and true ex- 
planation of the fact stated, that the eye is 
most effectively represented and aided by in- 
struments. But in all these contrivances the 





general and immediate amount of sensation 
received by the organism is diminished, 
while the special and derivative sensation is 
increased. The extended landscape can be 
seen with the eye in a single direction al- 
most ; its rays can be all received at one in- 
stant by the eye. .But distance dims the 
view, and nothing but color and outline pre- 
sent themselves, and these very indistinctly 
and with diminished power. The same land- 
scape viewed with a spy-glass appears near 
and distinct ; but only a small portion of the 
original field of view is visible at once, and 
it is necessary to change the line of vision 
often and with regularity, bringing in adja- 
cent portions successively, until the whole is 
brought within range. Thus there is a gain 
of precision at the expense of time ; and the 
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effect of wholeness and conformation, the 
pleasure of immensity and of the combina- 
tion of a large number of objects in one 
scope of vision, is lost. And as the optical 
instrument aids none of the other senses, the 
charm produced by the assistance of those 
other senses in giving information of other 
qualities of objects, this pleasing feeling of 
certainty, arising from the number of the 
sources of sensation, is not experienced. 

The moon, when seen by the naked eye, 
appears in the perfection of its form, and 
with an appearance of rotundity ; while its 
dark background of velvet of unknown 
thickness and richness, and its surrounding 
hosts of flaming stars—a celestial body- 
guard—combine to render the scene an im- 
pressive panorama full of beauty, sentiment, 
and pleasure. But point your long, cylindrical 
tube, full of lenses and mounted on complex 
machinery, toward the “ pale-faced moon,” 
and she becomes so large that you can not 
see all her face at once; you do not know 
whether her form is circular or square,— 
whether she is plane or spherical; the ma- 
jestic, mysterious, illimitable canopy of ether 
is hidden by herself; her brilliant sidereal 
admirers are not to be found; her footstoo! 
of cloud and silver is not there; herself is 
monstrous, unnatural. Your wondering vis- 
ion is met only by alternate light and shade 
on an unequally illuminated surface of vast 
extent which you attribute to the existence 
of mountains and valleys all barren and still. 
Gradually, by a change of direction in the 
telescope, or by the motion of the moon it- 
self, you obtain detached views of the en- 
larged disk which you have difficulty in 
regarding all the while as the face of that 
lovely, mild, and gently beaming orb you 
watched on a summer’s eve. But at the 
expense of time and sentiment, for the pres- 
ent, this representative organ, this celestial 
telescope, has put you into possession of 
great and otherwise unattainable truths. 
The impression just described, however, only 
endures during the process of knowing ; the 
reaction comes, and sentiment rushes back to 
clothe intelligence, now grown larger in its 
rich and pleasing habiliments ; wonder min- 
gles with admiration, and you retire from 
your astronomical observations repeating— 
not with the intense regretfulness and the 





keen despair of the dying Copernicus, but 
with a sigh that nature demands rest and 
you must close your eyes for the remainder 
of the night to the celestial glories— 
“Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell, 
With all your feeble light ; 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 
Pale empress of the night ;*’ 
and you seek your couch filled with exalted 
meditations and expansive thoughts. Your 
intellect is bursting with the idea of the in- 
finity ; your heart is dilating with the feeling 
of awe; your body sinks into insignificance, 
—it is as light as nothing; surely you are all 
soul. Your imagination “careens around 
the flaming boundaries of the universe ;” 
you stand by a sea with only one shore, and 
that shore your selfhood ; in the immeasur- 
able distance you faintly discern a thousand 
fairy barks floating out into immensity. The 
adventurous mariners beckon, the allurement 
is sufficient ; into a light skiff that rides the 
summit of the nearest wave you step, and 
ere you are aware, you are far out on the lim- 
itless deep. You glide countless miles; you 
enter a region of pervasive mist; soft mur- 
murs lull you; dim visions enchant you; 
lovely beings embrace you, and you are borne 
away on the ocean wave through the misty 
realm to the isle of dreams, where you be- 
hold glories that are not, nor were, nor ever 
will be. 

Another vicarious organ is the microscope, 
whose apparent enlargements are almost in- 
credible; and after gazing in wonder through 
the magnifying lens, you remove the glass to 
become assured that the enormity you be- 
hold is but a tiny frame, a drop, an atom. 
By this assistant of vision, however, parti- 
cles of matter, too minute to be otherwise 
perceptible, become susceptible of inspection ; 
limbs, tissues, orifices, and vessels too del:- 
cate to look at with the naked eye, are ren- 
dered visible, and are spread out on a back- 
ground ten thousand times as large as real. 
Feeling is outdone, for that which is so small 
you can not perceive it by the touch, is made 
so large as to astound the vision. But there 
is no immediate advantage obtained by the 
use of this instrument through which we 
cognize the world of least things. The per- 
ception is attained by excluding all other 
objects from the field of view, thus depriv- 
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ing us of the means of comparison, and by 
changing the direction of the rays of light 
so as to form an image whose parts are made 
at a much greater distance from each other 
than those of the original object. There is 
the same deficiency and sufficiency, the same 
taking away from one element of sensation 
and adding to another element that we have 
discovered in the other of these twin-assist- 
ants of the visual organ. 

The ear may be also assisted by an artifi- 
cial auditorium collecting the pulsations of 
faint sounds, and presenting them in their 
aggregated form to the natural ear. The 
ear-drum is beaten more vigorously by the 
waves of sound when the air is condensed in 
the ear-trumpet, on account of the increase 
of elasticity. Wherever a medium may in- 
tervene between the organism and the ob- 
ject, in that case a representative organ may 
exist. It is so with vision and its object, 
with hearing and its object, and also with 
feeling and one of its objects, heat. The 
sensation of heat upon any portion of the 
body may be intensified by the intervention 
of any substance that will transmit and con- 
centrate the rays of heat, as in the familiar 
example of the sun-glass; or by means of 
any instrument that will simply concentrate, 
as in the case of the concave mirror and the 
red-hot ball. The taste is never assisted by 
an artificial organ; the palate and the tis- 
sues in which the sense of taste resides, re- 
quire the immediate presence of the object. 
The particles of matter that cause this sen- 
sation do not diffuse themselves through the 
air; we are not able to know the flavor of a 
peach while in the hand ; and there is con- 
sequently no.representative organ for the pal- 
ate. Odorous. particles float in the atmos- 
phere ; there is apparently a medium for the 
transmission of odors; but it is found that 
these particles are material particles of the 
object itself, and not modifications of the me- 
dium, as in the case of the transmission of 
sound ; and we really have a portion of the 
object in contact with the nose when we 
smell anything. The fragrant rose is con- 
stantly giving off delicate atoms of itself that 
float away on the grateful air and meet the 
delighted nostrils. This fragrance might be 
intensified, it is true, by the compression of 
a greater number of particles in the same 





receiver, or by the condensation of the at- 
mosphere which contains a given number of 
odorous elements; but a contrivance that 
would do this would not be strictly a represent- 
ative organ for the nose, inasmuch as it is all 
the while the least parts of the flower itself 
separated from their source that are welcom- 
ed into the repository of odors. These in- 
visible odorous particles are castaways from 
the ever-parturient petals of the flowers, and 
the nostrils wondering why such sweet little 
ones are thus forsaken, shelter them in de- 
light. 

Then, some of the senses will have an 
agent, and others will not. With the excep- 
tion of heat, which is disseminated in the 
same manner as light and sound,—that is, by 
transformation in the medium, the sense of 
touch requires of all its objects immediate 
presence. 

The spiritual senses are content and glad 
to be represented by an agency that will do 
the work of knowing, in some respect, better 
than themselves; the sensual senses are re- 
stricted in their operation to one mode; they 
can not delegate their office nor call in assist- 
ants. , 

There is also another set of derivative 
modes of knowing, and tliis has reference to 
the object knowable, not to the subject 
knowing. It is not requisite that the object 
should be presented in its natural and normal 
condition to the organs of sensation; nor is 
it necessary that the object should be parad- 
ed directly before the observant organism. 
The thing to be known may be modified ; or 
it may be represented ; and we shall there- 
fore have a modified and a vicarious object 
to consider. The manner of knowing sug- 
gested by the former of these is that pur- 
sued in chemistry, in anatomy, and in all sci- 
ences which change the form of the thing to 
be known in order to investigate its proper- 
ties and the laws governing its formation, 
existence, and relation to other bodies. 

If we desire to know the composition of a 
metal, we subject it to the action of heat ; 
gradually its component elements are sepa- 
rated and caught in receivers, and we are 
permitted to examine each in its purity. 
With crucible and blow-pipe and flame we 
soon transform the fairest as well as the 
roughest of Nature’s mineral and metallic 
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productions into substances, visible and in- 
visible, utterly unlike the original. 

If we wish to know the properties of sub- 
stance with reference to each other, they are 
placed together under peculiar conditions, 
and by a law to us perfectly arbitrary they 
combine to form new bodies, they modify 
each other, they destroy each other, as it 
were, or they will have nothing whatever to 
do with each other. But in this way the 
law of their mutual action is discovered, and 
many of their individual properties reveal 
themselves. Animate nature is cut to pieces, 
and bone, sinew, blood, and membrane are 
examined by the critical eye of the anato- 
mist. The organic structure of animals is 
thus laid open to the entrance of knowledge, 
and the operation of vital forces is inspected 
at the inner penetralia.. These processes of 
investigation are all sacrificial of the idea 
of the beautiful, and detrimental to taste 
during their progress ; but when once finish- 
ed, and the results thereof are combined 
with the previous knowledge of the object 
in its natural state, there is produced a beau- 
tiful and curious mental state, a kind of mix- 
ed knowledge, which the mind holds doubly 
valuable. 

If the thing to be known is represented, 
there is no augmentation of knowledge ab- 
solutely, but only with reference to certain 
individuals. It is necessary that some eye 
should behold the Pyramids before they can 
be revealed to the intellect of any one. It is 
requisite that the lurid glare of Etna’s vol- 
canic fires and her awful crater should be 
seen by some one before they can be made 
known. But after they are once apparent to 
the vision, they may be imaged forth on a 
surface by the beholder, so as to impart a 
like visual perception of many of their beau: 
ties and sublimities. This physical fact is 
the foundation of painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture, and all arts that represent and imitate 
the object. It gives rise to history, through 
which we have present knowledge of the 
dead past. 

The world as it was could not be presented 
to the organism, and so men made hiero- 
glyphics and rude characters anciently to 
represent and perpetuate the scenes and 
deeds of their time; medievally they had 
manuscripts, and in modern times they have 





the ubiquitous newspaper and its nobler 
companion, the printed book. In presenting 
the object to the mind in this way, there is 
always much defectiveness on account of the 
difficulty of representation. The presenta- 
tion is only partial, and the remainder must 
be supplied by the mind itself. Who would 
not rather stand on the Rhine hills and look 
down at Avignon and the palace of the Pope, 
than scan the most exquisite design of the 
fair villages and the old edifice? Who 
would not prefer to behold the mazy sheen 
of a glittering iceberg, than witness the best 
attempt at representation? To sit in the 
Pantheon, or to look at an Athenian legisla- 
tive body, would’ have been better than to 
see perfect pictures thereof. To look upon 
a friend is preferable to the possession of his 
photograph. Besides, many of the muni- 
ments of intelligence can not be thus pre- 
served. You have heard a magnificent or- 
chestra perform, sending a celestial thrill 
through the heart-strings,—and could you 
represent it? It could be repeated, not imi- 
tated. Did you ever eat a delicious grape, 
or drink the pure wine of it? And could 
you delight the taste of another by physical 
representation? You might please the im- 
agination, but not the palate. If you recline 
in an arbor at evening amid a wilderness of 
flowers, and smell luxuriant odors, you do 
not attempt to describe the charming sensa- 
tion by anything but words. 

It is no wonder the mind loves to know 
things immediately and in their normal state ; 
no wonder it shrinks from the complexity 
and artificialness of knowing a modified or 
a represented object through a vicarious or- 
gan. It is unnatural. In all derivative 
modes there is a sacrifice of generality to 
specialty, of complexity to precision, of 
greatness to intensity, of universality to pro- 
ficiency, physically or mentally. The fact 
has a counterpart in the moral universe when 
a man sacrifices personal ease and social 
pleasures for profundity and lays himself on 
the altar of the general intelligence of man- 
kind. These derivative modes were original- 
ly used for the sake of convenience, and their 
continuance and improvement are due more 
to the wants of man than to his natural 
love for truth. 


[ro _ CONTINUED. } 
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CIVILIZED. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HE author was induced to prepare the 

following for sundry reasons. He was 
requested to do so, and did not think it kind 
or complaisant to refuse—the subject is one 
of great importance, involving the highest 
perfection and earthly happiness that man 
can attain, to say nothing of its bearing on 
his future condition—and it has rarely, if 
ever, been treated on the ground and under 
the extent of principle that justly belong to 
it. But the chief reason for its publication 
was a belief that it contains some seminal 
truths not generally known, which, when 
fully developed and reduced to practice, 
will lead to results of much usefulness in the 
work of education. 

The subject is treated altogether physiolog- 
ically. And that such is the nature of edu- 
cation can not be denied. Every change it 
produces in those who are made the subject 
of it are strictly physiological. This is as 
true of moral and intellectual as of physical 
education. All the beneficial effects of train- 
ing arise from the improvements produced 
by it in organized matter, rendering such 
matter, whether it be brain, nerve, muscle, 
lungs, or of any other description, a better 
piece of machinery for mind to work with. 
A knowledge of these truths is peculiarly 





important, as they show the essential con- 
nection between mind and matter, and make ° 
it clearly appear that for its sound and 
vigorous operations, the former depends on 
the condition of the latter. Hence the im- 
portance of a strict attention to the health 
of pupils, even independently of their cor- 
poreal suffering from disease. Their mental 
character is no less concerned in the issue. 

Let no one allege that this view of educa- 
tion invotves materialism, or any principle 
unfriendly to morality or religion. The 
charge would be most unjust. The entire 
subserviency of matter to mind is acknowl- 
edged in it; and that is all that the doctrine 
of spirituality can require. It must not 
claim to take from matter the rank and at- 
tributes conferred on it by its CREATOR. 
Without further remark, the essay is re- 
spectfully submitted to the reader’s unpreju- 
diced judgment. 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL IMPROVEMENT— 
WHY A NECESSITY. 

Every excess is an evil; and that of the 
liberty of the press, which, turned to licen- 
tiousness, defames, misleads, inflames, and 
demoralizes, is among the most deplorable. 
Were any one to pronounce the sentiment 
here advanced to be unfriendly to the doc- 
trines of republican government, my reply 
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would be, that it is not unfriendly to moral- 
ity or Christianity, but concurrent with both. 
Nor is it less so with the spirit of genuine 
republicanism, which embraces and upholds 
the general good, and is therefore hostile to 
the corruption, fraud, and falsehood to 
which too many of our public presses un- 
blushingly minister. 

For this condition of things, stored with 
the elements of such fearful calamity, there 
is but one remedy—the advancement of the 
people in intelligence and virtue, Isay “ad- 
vancement ;” for there is reason to appre- 
hend that the stock of those’ attributes now 
possessed by us is too limited for the work 
to be performed by them—the eradication of 
existing and the prevention of future and 
more grievous evils. It is to the improved 
mental character of the rising generation, 
and those who shall succeed them, beyond 
that of the generation now at, maturity, that 
our hopes can attach themselves with any 
reasonable prospect of being realized. On 
the redeeming influence of such improve- 
ment alone can the American people safely 
and confidently rely for the attainment of that 
degree of national prosperity, greatness, and 
glory, and that amount of individual happi- 
ness, which is placed within their reach, if 
they do not neglect or abuse their privileges. 

Two questions of moment here present 
themselves. Is the amendment referred to 
within our reach? and, if so, What are the 
means by which it may be compassed? I 
answer, Yes: the end can be attained ; and 
AN IMPROVED EDUCATION CONSTITUTES THE 

MEANS. 

To represent it fairly, and recommend it 
to the acceptance and encouragement it de- 
serves, I may safely add that it is the only 
means. To rely on any other would be a 
deadly fallacy. By that alone can our safety 
be secured. And by that it can be secured, 
provided we avail ourselves of it as wisdom 
dictates and duty enjoins. But we must 
avail ourselves of it promptly, else the op- 
portunity may be lost to us forever. It is 
not only “in the affairs of men” that “there 
is a tide, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune.” The same is no less true of na- 
tions. And I may truly add, “On such a full 
sea are we now afloat; and we must take the 
current as it serves, or lose our venture.” 





The influence of education on the condi- 
tion of our country, were it judiciously con- 
ducted and generally diffused, would be irre- 
sistible; and its issue would be precisely the 
improvement we require. Not only would 
the people receive from it the intelligence 
necessary to guide them in public affairs; 
they would be improved by it in their entire 
character, moral and social, intellectual and 
political, and enabled the better to control 
their passions and give them a safe and use- 
ful direction. Prepared to perceive the pub- 
lic good with greater clearness, and to pur- 
sue it with purer intentions and a steadier 
aim, they would be Jess susceptible of the 
rage and sway of party, and more effectually 
guarded against the machinations of unprin- 
cipled demagogues and aspirants to power 
who might wish to mislead them for the 
promotion of their own selfish and sinister 
purposes. Thus would the nation become 
a nursery of abler statesmen and more vir- 
tuous patriots, and have its highest interests 
more certainly secured. 

POPULAR VIEWS. 

Fortunately for our country, these senti- 
ments are not new; nor are they limited as 
respects the number of those who entertain 
them. They are taking root in the public 
mind with the most gratifying rapidity, and 
promise to be productive of invaluable fruit. 
There is reason to hope that, as the issue of 
them, education will be no longer neglected 
in the United States, but improved and ex- 
tended in proportion to our demand for it. 
Already is the interest awakened in favor of 
it broad and deep; and it is beginning to 
be regarded in its true character, as consti- 
tuting not only the corner-stone, but the foun- 
dation and cement of civil society. Already 
is it beginning to be looked to as alone cal- 
culated to rescue human nature from the 
dominion of animal propensity and passion, 
and to bestow on it the highest perfection 
of which it is susceptible. The uneducated 
—whether whites, blacks, or the roving chil- 
dren of the forest—will soon be considered, 
and justly so, as occupying nearly the same 
level in the scale of being. Nor is this all. 
There is cause to believe that the period is 
approaching when to be wholly uneducated 
will be held dishonorable and out of fash- 
ion; and that will do much to complete the 
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spread and triumph of education. As re- 
spects the points on which they bear, honor 
and fashion are everywhere despotic. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS AT PRESENT. 

That these views are not fallacious, but 
that the salutary change referred to is in 
progress, appears from an abundance of con- 
current testimony. So do many other facts 
which might be easily cited. Teachers, of 
every rank in their profession, are not only 
better rewarded, but held in higher estima- 
tion than formerly. It is no longer true, as 
it once was, that persons unfit for anything 
else, on account of indolence, infirmity, or 
some other disqualification, are employed as 
instructors. Men of character and compe- 
tency alone are now considered worthy of 
the trust. Already is this the case in many 
parts of our country, and promises soon to 
be so in all of them. Annals, journals, and 
libraries are established ; lyceums are open- 
ed, institutes erected, associations formed, 
essays published, sermons preached, conven- 
tions held, and discourses delivered for the 
advancement of education. Such measures 
are calculated to form, foster, and diffuse a 
taste for it, excite ambition in it, and, ren- 
dering it popular, insure its success. For 
popularity, whether it attach to projects 
fitted for good or for evil, is a current 
which nothing can withstand; and fortu- 
‘nately, in the present instance, it sets in the 
right direction. In fine, a large portion of 
the talent of America being, in some way, 
enlisted in the cause of education, and the 
general bent of society concurring with it, 
an effort so powerful and well directed can 
scarcely fail to produce an era in the annals 
of our country memorable alike for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge and the advance- 
ment of human happiness. In the vocabu- 
lary of such numbers, united and resolute, 
intelligent and persevering, there is no suit- 
able place for the terms impossibility, failure, 
or defeat. To confederacies of the kind, all 
things, within the scope of human means, be- 
come practicable and easy. But my business 
is not to speak of education in the abstract, 
but to remark on one of its branches. To 
that task I shall now proceed. 

EDUCATION DEFINED. 

That I may the more easily and certainly 

be understood in my subsequent exposition 





of it, allow me first to make a few observa- 
tions explanatory of what I mean by the 
term education, as my understanding of it 
may differ, perhaps, in some degree, from the 
view taken by others. Any theoretical dif- 
ference, however, that may exist between us 
on this point, will have no influence in creat- 
ing a practical one on others of more imme- 
diate usefulness, 

Let me state here, that, in giving my defi- 
nition, I must speak PHRENOLOGICALLY. As 
education relates to the operations of mind, 
as well as of body, it must be considered 
and presented, as well summarily as in de- 
tail, with a reference to some system of men- 
tal philosophy. But of all the systems I have 
examined (and I have looked carefully into 
several of them), that of Gall and Spurz- 
heim is the only one I can either believe or 
understand. As soon would I bind myself 
to discover the philosopher’s stone, or to 
concoct the elixir of life out of simples, as 
to find substantial meaning in many of the 
tenets of fashionable metaphysics. Indeed, 
the dreams of alchymists, and not a few of 
those of metaphysicians, have a strong fam- 
ily likeness. And well they may. They are 
the twin-brood of common parents, Error 
and Superstition, and were ushered into life 
during the Dark Ages. These are my rea- 
sons for speaking in conformity to phrenolog- 
ical principles, in the definition I am about 
to offer. 

By education in the abstract, I mean a 
scheme of action or training by which any 
form of living matter may be improved, 
and, by perseverance, reared to the highest 
perfection of which it is susceptible. I say, 
“any form;” because the lower orders of 
living beings, vegetables not excepted, may 
be cultivated and improved as certainly as 
the higher, and on the same grounds, 

THE CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 

That it may produce the desired effect, 
the scheme pursued must conform to the 
constitution of the race of beings for whose 
improvement it is intended; and, in the 
present instanee, that race is our own. No 
one, therefore, is capable of devising and 
arranging such a scheme for the amend- 
ment of the general condition of man, nor 
even of comprehending and skillfully apply- 
ing it, unless he be thoroughly acquainted 
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with his constitution. Hence, without such 
an acquaintance, it is impossible to become 
an able and successful instructor. He that 
would rectify or improve a piece of machin- 
ery, must first understand it in its structure 
and principles. Under the want of such a 
knowledge of it, to touch it is to impair it, 
except it be saved by the intervention of ac- 
cident. In like manner, he that would alter 
human nature for the better, must know it 
as it is. Special education, designed for a 
given purpose, is a scheme of training in ac- 
cordance with that purpose. I need scarcely 
add, that general training does nothing 
more than improve general powers; while 
special training fits for some definite and 
corresponding pursuit. 
HUMAN CONSTITUTION: BODY—MIND. 

By the constitution of man, as just referred 
to, I mean his material portion, in its organ- 
ized and vital capacity, that being, as I feel 
persuaded, tle only part of him we are able 
toimprove. The mind being a spirit, whose 
nature and qualities as spirit are concealed 
from us, and with which none of our facul- 


ties are fitted to make us acquainted, we do 


not possess any means, nor can we conceive 
of any, calculated to produce in it either 
amendment or change. Its subtile and in 
scrutable character places it beyond our ac- 
tion and influence. Nor, as will appear here- 
after, does the work of education require it 
to be changed. It only calls for an amend- 
ment of the instruments with which it 
works. So exalted is my view of spirit, that 
I believe it to be competent, without any in- 
terference from us, to the highest actions for 
which the body is fitted. To amend it, be- 
longs only to Hm who made it. 

It occurs to me, that he who believes in 
his power to improve spirit by making it 
stronger, larger, more active, or in any re- 
spect better, has a much less exalted opinion 
of it than he has of himself. A capacity to 
amend implies a superiority, in the amender 
and his machinery, to the thing he improves. 
But the whole machinery of education is 
material. To contend, then, that education 
can improve the abstract mind, is to assert 
the superiority of matter to spirit. This is 
neither quibble nor sophistry, but a deduc- 
tion of reason and a dictate of common 
sense. Nor will anything but a spirit of 





sophistry attempt its subversion. Except 
the teacher be superior to the pupil, he can 
not instruct him. Much less can he do so, 
being greatly inferior. Spirit, being the su- 


_perior, may modify and amend matter; but 


for the converse of this to be true, seems 
impossible. 

THE ORGANIZED SYSTEM OF MAN 
constitutes the machinery with which alone 
his mind operates during their connection 
as soul and body. Improve the apparatus, 
then, and you facilitate and improve the 
work which the mind performs with it, pre- 
cisely as you facilitate steam-operation and 
enhance its product by improving the ma- 
chinery with which it is executed. In one 
case, steam, and in the other, spirit, continue 
unchanged; and each works and produces 
with a degree of perfection corresponding to 
that of the instruments it employs. 

As respects several of the functions of the 
mind, the correctness of the foregoing theory 
is universally admitted. Seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, and feeling, as well as vol- 
untary muscular motion, are as true mental 
operations as judging, reasoning, remember- 
ing, or calculation by numbers. And the 
former are as susceptible of improvement as 
the latter. But when improved, no one con- 
siders the result as consisting in any amend- 
ment of simple spirit, but of compound 
organized matter. When, for example, vision 
is improved, the amendment is uniformly re- 
ferred to the eye, the optic nerve, and that 
portion of the brain immediately associated 
with them, they being the organs by which 
the mind sees, and without which it can not 
see. Is hearing improved? For the same 
reason, it is not the mind, but the auditory 
apparatus that is amended. Of the other 
senses, the same is true. If either of them 
be improved, it is the organ that is meli- 
orated in its condition, not the mind that 
uses it. Nor is this truth less obvious as 
respects the instruments of voluntary mo- 
tion. The opera-dancer, the tumbler, and 
the swordsman, do not, in acquiring expert- 
ness in their occupations, improve their 
minds, but their muscles and joints, with the 
nerves and portions of the brain that have 
the governance of them. These positions 
are so plain, that to state them is as much as 
to prove them. 
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THE BRAIN THE ORGAN OF MIND. 

Respecting the higher mental operations, 
the same may be affirmed with equal safety. 
In performing them, the mind works with 
the brain as its machinery, as certainly as it 
does with the eye in seeing, or the muscles 
in dancing and swordsmanship. Is any 
form of memory—say the memory of words, 
or that of places—rendered more apt and 
retentive by judicious exercise? We have 
no reason to believe that the mind or spirit 
is amended, in this instance, any more than 
in those heretofore enumerated. It is a por- 
tion of the brain—the organ of language or 
locality — that is amended. By practice, 
man becomes more powerful and adroit in 
reasoning and judging. Here again 

THE MIND IS NOT CHANGED. 

The belief to that effect has no shadow of 
evidence to sustain it. The improvement in 
this case, as in the preceding ones, is con- 
fined to the organs with which the mind 
reasons and judges. Arguments, not to be 
refuted, could be adduced in favor of this 
statement, were the discussion admissible. 
Indeed, for man to claim the power of oper- 





ating immediately on spirit, and either 
amending or deteriorating it by any means 
he can employ, is an assumption perfectly 
gratuitous, and, in my opinion, not a little 
extraordinary and arrogant. It is enough 
that he is able to change matter and control 
it to his purposes by material agents. And 
all the means used in teaching ave material. 
There is good reason to believe, as already 
stated, that nothing short of the crEATIVE 
WILL that brought spirit into existence can 
modify it, either for better or worse. When 
we wish, then, I say, to improve mental op- 
erations, we. have only to amend the organs 
which the mind employs in performing them. 
And it will appear hereafter, that this is 
a proposition of great importance in the 
scheme of human improvement. For no 
other reason would I have ventured to intro- 
duce it, aware as I am that its correctness 
is not likely, at first, to be generally acknow- 
ledged. Allow me, however, to repeat, that 
a difference of opinion on this point will 
have no tendency to create a difference on 
many that are to follow. The difference will 
be in theory, not in practice. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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‘True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, 
AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


NHE question of the source of the Nile is 
one which has occupied the attention of 

the intelligent since the most remote times. 
That the feeders of a river upon whose 
banks a people among the earliest in civili- 
zation dwelt should have remained so long 
entirely unknown, will always remain a geo- 
graphical curiosity. It would be an inter- 
esting task to find out how many of the great 
minds of different ages have given attention 
to this subject, and how many have sought 
in vain for a solution of the mystery. Czsar 
said that he would willingly give up his 
fame as master of the world for that of dis- 
coverer of the source of the Nile. It is a 
matter of no little surprise that for so many 
centuries this discovery was refused to the 





united energy and research of civilization 
bordering on the Mediterranean, to be at 
length granted to the perseverance of men 
of our own times. To Speke and Grant 
must be conceded the honor of solving the 
problem of the Nile’s source, unless, as some 
geographers maintain, the watershed of Af- 
rica be proved to be still farther south than 
the Victoria Nyanza, which these two En- 
glishmen discovered. Another name, how- 
ever, will always take a prominent place in 
the history of Nile discovery, and that is, of 
Sir Samuel White Baker, whose portrait, to- 
gether with that of his lady, we present in 
the present number of this JourNAL, and 
whose story we shall here briefly relate. 

The journeys of Krapf and Rebmann to 
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the foot of Kilimandjaro and other snowy 
mountains in the east of Africa, believed by 
them to be the ancient.and almost fabled 
“Mountains of the Moon,” and the explora- 
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of the London Geographical Society, how- 
ever, was called to the rumors gathered 
from the natives, pointing to lakes in the 
regions south of the equator as the true 


BAKER AND HIS WIFE. 





tions of travelers up the White Nile, pointed 
to the conclusion that it was among these 
that the sources of the great Egyptian river 
would finally be discovered. The attention 


source of the Nile; and in June, 1867, they 
dispatched the renowned travelers Burton 
and Speke thither, who were successful in 
discovering Lake Tanganyika, in the fifth 
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degree of southern latitude and the thirty- 
sixth degree of eastern longitude, and a 
large crescent-shaped mass of mountains, 
overhanging the northern half of the lake, 
and 10,000 feet high, considered by Speke to 
be the true Mountains of the Moon. On the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika Burton was laid 
up by illness, and his companion, after sur- 
veying the northern portion of the lake, left 
him there to recruit his health, while he 
(Speke) proceeded northward to discover 
another huge “ nyanza,” or lake, of the exist- 
ence of which he was informed by the na- 
tives. This he accomplished on the 3d of 
August, 1858, when he discovered the south- 
ern end of the Victoria Nyanza. In his 
journal he says of this immense sheet of 
water: “Ino longer felt any doubt that the 
lake at my feet gave birth to that interesting 
river the source of which has been the sub- 
ject of so much speculation and the object 
of so many explorers.” 

Speke had then the idea of descending the 
Nile from the Victoria Nyanza, but being un- 
prepared for the journey, he was compelled 
to return to Europe. In 1861 he again start- 
ed for the lake regions of Africa, accompanied 
by Captain Grant. They approached the 
nyanza from the Zanzibar coast, reaching 
first of all the town of Mashoude, on the 
western side of the lake. They then went 
northward, and crossing the equator finally 
reached, in the center of the northern coast, 
the parent stream of the Nile, one hundred 
and fifty yards in breadth, and forming falls 
twelve feet high, which Speke christened 
“ Ripon Falls,” in honor of the President of 
the Royal Geographical Society at the time 
of his starting the expedition. The nyanza 
was found to receive the waters of several 
smaller lakes, which derive their moisture 
from the Mountains of the Moon; and in ex- 
ploring these districts the two travelers 
spent a whole year in various kingdoms; 
and meeting with a variety of adventures, 
“they passed through the heart of what 
remained of the terra incognita of Eastern 
Africa.” They reached Gondokoro, on their 
return journey, in March, 1863, and received 
a brilliant reception in England as two of 
the most daring and successful of modern 
explorers. 

While Speke and Grant were on their great 





journey, Sir Samuel W. Buker was preparing 
himself for his work, the narration of which 
it is proper to preface by a few biographical 
details. 

He was born in the year 1821, at Thorn- 
grove, in Worcestershire, England, and was 
educated as a civil engineer. At an early 
age he went to the island of Ceylon, where 
his love of the chase led him into the recesses 
of the island, and gave evidence then of that 
fondness of adventure which was afterward 
destined to make his name famous as an ex- 
plorer. The result of his life in Ceylon was 
published by him in two very interesting 
works—* The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon,” 
and “ Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon.” 
He subsequently superintended the construc- 
tion of the railroad which connects the 
Danube across the Dobrudscha with the 
Black Sea. In the year 1860 he married a 
young Hungarian lady, Florence Sass, a lady 
possessed of much talent and enterprise, in 
whose company his subsequent great journey 
was completed. Hardly a year elapsed after 
the marriage before Baker was preparing to 
follow Speke and Grant to the sources of the 
Nile, going up the stream from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. His intention was at first kept 
secret, he fearing the public disappointment 
at failure. He left Cairo in April, 1861, first 
devoting his attention to the Atbara and the 
Blue Nile, the chief affluents of the Nile, 
which descend from the highlands of Abys- 
sinia. In the mean time he was also perfect- 
ing himself in the Arabic language. He 
reached Chartoun on the 11th of June, 1862, 
leaving again in December, having in his pay 
an escort of ninety persons, besides twenty- 
nine camels and asses, and three large boats. 
On the 2d of February, 1863, Gondokoro, 
the head of the navigation of the Nile, was 
reached. It had been Baker’s intention from 
the first to support Speke and Grant as much 
as lay in his power, as they must touch at 
Gondokoro on their return journey. On the 
15th of February the two travelers arrived, 
worn out with fatigue and clothed in rags. 
The surprise of all was intense. Baker im- 
mediately recognized his friend Speke, who, 
on his part, had no thought of meeting him 
in Central Africa. Speke was most exhaust- 
ed. The wholestretch from Zanzibar to Gon- 
dokoro had been made on foot. They told 
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Baker of the Victoria Nyanza, which they 
had just discovered and explored, and said 
that the natives had described to them an- 
other great lake, named Luta Nzige, which 
they had been unable to visit. They them- 
selves now wished to return to England as 
quickly as possible; but Baker resolved te 
visit this lake, to which the two former trav- 
elers attributed great importance, and regret- 
ted that it had been impossible for them to 
explore. it on account of the unsettled con- 
dition of the country, through which no 
stranger could pass and where many tribes 
were engaged in deadly conflicts. Speke 
said that he considered the Luta Nzige the 
“second source of the Nile.” Baker was 
glad to hear that there was something left 
for him to do. On the 26th of February 
Speke and Grant descended the Nile for Eu- 
rope, and on the 26th of March Baker started 
from Gondokoro toward Central Africa. 
Baker and his lady had a long and danger- 
ous journey before them, and the difficulties 
presented by the wild, savage country were 
He was suspected every- 
where of being a spy sent from Europe to 
report on the slave-trade carried on in the 
interior, and every effort was made to force 
him to give up his expedition. The people 
whom he had hired in Chartoun all turned 
against him, and only two blacks remained 
true. The difficulties which he had to over- 
come in Gondokoro are so remarkably char- 
acteristic of the condition of the country, 
that we can not avoid giving them some no- 
tice. Baker had nearly three tons of bag- 
gage, and nearly all his animals of burden 
had died. He therefore engaged Moham- 
med, the leader of the natives of the Maltese 
ivory merchant Andrea Debono, who, accom- 
panied by Speke and Grant, had arrived in 
Gondokoro with ivory. Their destination 
was twelve days’ journey southward. But 
the slave-traders living in Gondokoro resolv- 
ed to prevent Baker’s going into the interior 
at any price, and the Arab Mohammed was 
the first to raise a conflict against the tray- 
eler. The servants became mutinous; but 
Baker determined to be master. Placing 
five loaded double-barrel rifles, a revolver, 
and a saber beside him, and holding a sixth 
double rifle in his hand, and the two blacks 
standing behind him, also well armed, he 


not the greatest. 





had the drum beat, to call his people before 
him, each in such a manner that his flint 
should be covered with his cloak. Lady Ba- 
ker stood behind her husband, in order to 
watch if any of the Arabs should attempt to 
throw back their cloaks in order to grasp 
their weapons. Baker determined to shoot 
down the mutinous ones on the spot. Six- 
teen men appeared. At first they refused to 
give up their arms, but by the administration 
of some well-directed blows at the leaders, 
Baker got possession of the flints, and dis- 
missed the rascals. Baker and his lady were 
then left to the care of only their two true 
blacks. Other parties of ivory traders came 
in, but all were influenced by the Gondokoro 
traders and the Turks to refuse to accompany 
Baker on his journey. His expedition stood 
almost on the verge of ruin, but he determ- 
ined never to return, to pitch his tent there, 
and wait until a favorable opportunity ar- 
rived for starting. ‘“ My expedition,” he 
says, “upon whose outfit I had spent the 
greatest care, was ruined; my people had 
gone, after they had attempted to murder 
me. In that wild region there is no law be- 
yond that of brute force. Human life is con- 
sidered of little value; murder is something 
to pass away the time, and who is there to 
bring the murderer to account? For myself 
Thad no fear, but I thought with horror how 
it would fare with my wife in case I lost my 
life.” 

At last a party of seventeen natives arrived, 
whom he engaged to transport his baggage; 
and on the 26th of March, 1863, after many 
and great difficulties, the journey to the inte- 
rior was commenced. He was able to pro- 
cure neither guide nor interpreter, and had 
started off hurriedly, in order to get ahead 
of the Turkish traders, who had threatened 
to stir up a noted chief living in the mount- 
ains of Ellyria, between Gondokoro and La- 
tuka, against his expedition; and now every- 
thing depended upon his reaching that place 
before his enemies. After a forced march he 
reached the valley of Tollogo, the natives of 
which had never before seen a horse o1 
camel, and passed through it without moles. 
tation, and also through the difficult mount- 
ain pass of Ellyria. A beautiful sight here 
awaited them. The valley stretched far 
away to the south, and on the declivities of 
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the mountains lay intrenched villages. But 
Baker was pained to see the Turks before 
him; however, he came to an understanding 
with their leader, Ibrahim, and this difficulty 
was overcome. The natives, instead of being 
hostile, now came crowding into his camp. 
The traveler was now in a country where no 
European had been before. On the 30th of 
March he left the valley of Ellyria. The 
river Kanieti forms the boundary between 
Ellyria and Latuka, where the travelers 
crossed, it being from forty to fifty yards 
broad. On the right bank lay the village of 
Wakkala, which numbered about seven hun- 
dred houses. The surrounding country is 
rich in elephants, buffaloes, giraffes, rhinoceri, 
and antelopes. Soon afterward they rested 
in Latowal, one of the most important dis- 
tricts of Latuka, There they met another 
party of traders, and the two came to strife. 
His people refused to go farther with 
him; but by means of a little well-timed se- 
verity, he brought them, with the exception 
of three, to obedience. The caravan now 
reached Tarrangolle, the chief district of 
Latuka, which was Ibrahim’s station. The 
people of this place were astonished at the 
sight of the camels and the white woman 
(Lady Baker), the like of which they had 
never seen before. They were the finest peo- 
ple Baker had found in Africa, standing al- 
most six feet in height. 

Baker left Latuka on the 2d of March, 1863, 
passing over the Madi Mountains to Obbo, 
returning in the same month to Latuka, 
where he had left his provisions. Here great 
misfortunes befell him and his party. Two 
of his horses died, and within a few days 
five asses and two camels. Lady Baker was 
also taken ill of a fever. The small pox 
broke out among the Turks, and a number 
died. On the 23d of June, Baker again left 
Latuka, with his lady, and returned to Obbo 
by a different route. He found everything 
changed; the Turks had devastated the 
country, so that the natives either could not, 
or would not, furnish provisions, and he and 
his sick wife could get nothing to eat besides 
small bitter corn. Baker’s skili in hunting 
here availed him nothing, as the grass was 
everywhere too high. In his diary he says: 
“T am tired and weary of the expedition, 
but I will proceed farther. God alone knows 





the end.” Then Baker, too, became sick. 
Their household troubles were also extreme. 
Rats and white ants were a plague in the 
hut; and when the former had been killed 
off by arsenic, the stench arising was unbear- 
able. Now and then a snake paid them a 
visit. The cattle were wasted by the attacks 
of the tsetse fly. Within a few weeks the 
asses lost all the hair from their legs and ears, 
and died one after the other. On the 16th 
of July the last horse died, for the tail of 
which Baker bought a cow. 

It would be impossible in our short space, 
however, to follow Baker and his courageous 
wife through all their wanderings and obsta- 
cles. On the 13th of August he had a con- 
versation with a female slave, who had been 
sent there as a spy among the Turks by Kam- 
rasi, king of Unyoro, and had been made 
prisoner. She had heard of the Luta Nzige 
Lake, calling it, however, Kara-wutan Nzige, 
and corroborated what he had heard from 
some traders, that Arabs went in large boats 
to Magungo; that the water was deep and 
had large waves; and also mentioned a wa- 
terfall. On the 23d of August Baker’s last 
camel died, and the further journey had then 
to be made on foot and on oxen. From Ob- 
bo he went toward Shua, through Nionga’s 
land to the Karuma cataracts, described by 
Speke. After many delays and disappoint- 
ments, his journey was at last crowned with 
success. He first saw Luta Nzige, near Va- 
covia, on the 14th of March, 1864. “It lay 
before me,” he says, “like a sea of quicksil- 
ver, an unbounded horizon of sea to the west 
and southwest, and shone brilliantly in the 
midday sun. In the west, fifty or sixty miles 
distant, blue mountains rose seven thousand 
feet above the sea. Ican not describe the 
triumph wilich I experienced in this moment ; 
now I had the reward for so many hardships 
and for my tough endurance. I called it the 
Albert Nyanza Lake—the Victoria and the 
Albert Nyanza both are the sources of the 
Nile.” 

Whether these are the true sources is not 
here our object to discuss; at any rate they 
are the great feeders. Baker then went north- 
ward in a boat along the east coast of the 
lake to Magungo, where the “ Victoria Nile,” 
which flows out of the Victoria Nyanza, falls 
into the Albert Nyanza. It leaves the lake 
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again at a place to the north, which Baker 
did not see, and thence flows, as the Nile, to 
Gondokoro, Chartoun, and through Nubia 
and Egypt. 

With the success of their expedition all 
their cares and sufferings were at an end. 
Once in crossing a marsh Lady Baker sank 
down under a sunstroke, and lay on a litter, 
which was carried by some of their people 
They arrived in Eng- 
land in 1865, and were warmly welcomed 
everywhere. In 1864 the Geographical Soci- 
ety had already awarded the patron’s medal 
to him, and in 1865 he received, in recom- 
pense for his extraordinary feat of travel, 
the order of knighthood. In 1866 he pub- 
lished “The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin 
of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources,” giving the results of his African 
travels and explorations. We hardly need 
to speak here of the expedition of which Sir 
Samuel Baker has now the command, which 
has been fitted out for the purpose of farther 
exploring and bringing under the rule of law 
the fruitful lands and barbarous peoples 
lying on the Upper Nile near the great lakes 
It carries us back to 
the times of Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro, 
when we read of this undertaking, and that 
Sir Samuel Baker is to be Governor-General 
of the lands he conquers. Already the ex- 
pedition has reached Gondokoro. The sym- 
pathies of the whole civilized world go with 
this brave and energetic man; and it is to be 
hoped that his life may be spared to see the 
infamous slave-trade of the Nile land put 
an end to, and the country brought under a 
mild and beneficent rule, and the people pro- 
gressing in the arts of peace. 

It would perhaps have been next to im- 
possible for the Viceroy of Egypt to have 
picked out another man so well qualified by 
nature and education to undertake the com- 
mand of such an enterprise as Sir Samuel 
Baker. In personal appearance he is impos- 
ing, calculated alike to command awe and 
admiration, being magnificently built, and 
over six feet in height. He is also possessed 
of immense physical strength; and that he 
has a herculean power of endurance, his 
toilsome journey to and from the Albert 
Nyanza testifies. His portrait indicates a 
man of immense will, an indomitable reso- 
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lution, and a courage that knows no fear. 
He likewise possesses great intellectual pow- 
er, well qualifying him for research and a 
perfect mastery over the physical sciences. 
There is need of but few words of praise 
with reference to Lady Baker, who through 
all of the hardships and suffering accom- 
panied her husband on his expedition of 
discovery, and is with him on his second 
journey. She has proved herself capable of 
undergoing the fatigues and sufferings inci- 
dent to a journey of discovery in a wild and 
savage country, over high and rugged mount- 
ains, across deep rivers, and through almost 
impassable swamps; now amid incessant rain 
and now beneath a vertical sun. She has 
proved to the world, in a way more convinc- 
ing than all the speeches of woman’s rights 
orators, that woman is not a creature merely 
qualified to adorn herself and look pretty, 
but to be a companion and helpmate to man 
in the hardest and most serious paths of life. 
J.P. J. 
—- #0e- 


LUMINOSITIES. 


NOTICED, on page 325 of the May Jour- 
NAL, an article under the caption of “A 
Queer Experience.” It was an extract from the 
Boston Transcript,and gave a description of a 
luminous toe. The fair correspondent closed 
her communication with the following request : 
“ Will some one please explain the above, as 
the emitting of phosphorus from a living body 
is new to the writer?” Observe what Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has to say upon the subject: 
“Most of the evidence goes to show that 
this evolution of light, as well as the evolution 
of heat, is consequent on oxidation of the tis- 
sues. Light, like heat, is the expression of a 
raised state of molecular vibration, the differ- 
ence between them being a difference in the 
rates of vibration. Hence, by chemical action 
on substances contained in the organism, heat 
or light may be produced according to the 
character of the resulting molecular vibrations. 
The inference that oxidation is the cause of 
this luminosity does not, however, rest only 
on @ priori grounds. It is supported by ex- 
perimental evidence. In phosphorescent in- 
sects, the continuance of the light is found to 
depend on the continuance of respiration ; 
and any exertion which renders respiration 
more active, increases the brilliancy of the light. 
Moreover, by separating the luminous matter, 
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Prof. Matteucci has shown that its emission of 
light is accompanied by absorption of oxygen 
and escape of carbonic acid. The phosphores- 
cence of marine animals has been referred to 
other causes than oxidation. In some cases, 
however, it is, I think, explicable without as- 
suming any more special agency. Consicder- 
ing that in creatures of the genius Noctiluca, 
for example, to which the phosphorescence 
most commonly seen on our own coasts is due, 
there is no means of keeping up a constant 
circulation, we may infer that the movements 
of aerated fluids through their tissues must 
be greatly affected by impulses received from 
without. Hence, it may be that the sparkles 
visible at night, when the waves break gently 
on the beach, or when an oar is dipped into 
the water, are called forth from these crea- 
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unknown influence it excites, but because be 
ing propagated through their delicate tissues, 
it produces a sudden movement of the fluids and 
a sudden increase of chemical action. Neverthe- 
less in other phosphorescent animals inlabit- 
ing the sea, as in the Pyrosoma and _ in certain 
Annelida, light seems to be really produced, 
not by direct re-action on the action of oxygen, 
but by some indirect re-action involving a 
transformation of force.’—Spencer’s Principles 
of Biology, vol. i., p. 46, American edition. 

My explanation of the phenomenon is this: 
The owner of the luminous member removed a 
tight shoe, and produced a sudden movement 
of the fluids and a sudden increase of chemical 
action. 

The husband of that lady should render her 
entire obedience—she is well qualified to show 


tures by the concussion, not because of any | him the right path. ZENO. 
—- +++ —___ 
RAVAGES OF WILD BEASTS IN INDIA. 


{India has a most salubrious climate, a rich soil, 
and is otherwise greatly favored by all that is nec- 
essary to develop body and mind into all that the 
Creator intended them to become. But its fero- 
cious wild animals, and the miserable condition of 
the people, make that country hardly desirable as 
a dwelling-place. 
vail. 


Ignorance and superstition pre- 
The fanatical Fakirs, the weak-minded kings 
and rulers, and other beasts, must be driven out or 
reformed and civilized before India will rise to a 
respectable position among the nations. ] 

T has been reckoned that at least ten 

thousand people die every year in India 
of snake-bites. The new plan of injecting 
ammonia into the wounds may tend to di- 
minish the number of deaths from snake- 
bites, if it succeeds in India as well as it has 
in Australia; but the havoc caused by tigers, 
leopards, and other wild beasts, if not greater 
in fact than it was some years ago, has at any 
rate been serious enough to draw from Lord 
Mayo a demand for help on the part of the 
local governments in devising measures to 
abate the evil. 

Man-eating tigers are the special terror of 
the countryside. The taste for human flesh 
either grows with indulgence, or becomes a 
last resource of tigers of advanced age, whose 
energies are no longer equal to the demands 
of their appetite. We had always imagined 
that the latter was the true way of accounting 


for the ravages of the “man-eating” class, 


and the mangy appearance for which they 
are remarkable. It is certainly a curious 
fact that the tigers in the Oudh jungle sel- 
dom prey on man, being plentifully supplied 
with wild pig and other large game. There, 
too, they are such cowards that herdsmen 
armed iron-bound | sticks, 
often drive them away from their own cat- 
tle. A driver of a mail-cart will also scare 
them away by merely sounding his bugle. 
Elsewhere, however, they are either bolder 
or have less choice of food. 


with Jatties, or 


In the central 
provinces it is a thing of yearly occurrence 
to hear that a man-eater has posted himself 
near some district-thoroughfare, whence he 
falls on unwary travelers and toiling peas- 
ants, until, emboldened by practice, he even 
carries off his prey from within the village 
inclosures. *In the Chanda district alone one 
of these brutes killed, in a short time, 127 
people, and stopped all traffic for many 
weeks on the road from Mooll to Chanda. 
A tigress in Chindwarrah slew, according to 
native estimates, 150 people in three years, 
causing the abandonment of the villages, 
and throwing 250 square miles out of cul- 
tivation. Another old tigress in Kurnool 
carried off sixty-four human beings within 
nine months, stopped the post-runners and 
police-patrols, and scared away the laborers 
employed on public works. One of his vic- 
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The brute’s | 
average allowance seems to have been one 
man every three days. It was only by keep- 
ing together in numbers and making a horri- 
with “tomtoms ” that travelers 
safely pass that way. At last a broad | 


tims was the head constable. 
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leopards, 534 bears, 467 wolves, and 475 
hyenas, were put to death. The wolves of 
Oudh in the same year killed 5 men, 2 wo- 
men, 72 boys, and 80 girls. Each of the 
other provinces adds its quota to the butch- 
er’s bill. Of the numbers of cattle slain and 





A ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 


strip of jungle was cleared away from either | 
side the road, and in due time the beast was | 
hunted down. 

In the Bhagalpore district alone of Lower 
Bengal as many as 1,434 people were killed 
by wild beasts in six years. During the same 
period 13,401 deaths from wild beasts were 
reported for Bengal Proper, of which 4,218 
are ascribed to tigers, 1,407 to leopards, 
4,287 to wolves, 174 to hyenas, and 105 to 
bears ; the balance being set down to boars, 
jackals, buffaloes, elephants, and mad dogs. 
On the other hand, it cost the Government 
£6,500 in rewards to secure the destruction 
in the same time of 18,196 wild beasts, of 
whom 7,278 were tigers, 5,663 leopards, 
1,671 bears, and 1,338 wolves. In one year 
the loss of human life in the Central Proy- 
inces amounted to 506, many of whom were 
children ; while 518 tigers, 895 panthers and 





of the loss entailed on their poor owners no 
regular estimate can be formed; but one 
man alone in South Canara complained of 
having lost 50 head of cattle through wild 
beasts; Captain Rogers tells of a tiger who 
killed half a dozen in a few minutes, and it 
is well known that thousands of villagers are 
continually reduced to utter poverty, fol- 
lowed by a long term of bondage to money- 
lenders, through the ravages of these un- 
pleasant neighbors. The very spread of 
cult‘vation tends to increase the suffering 
caused by their neighborhood. In the 
Neilgherries, for instance, the clearing 
away of jungle for coffee plantations drives 
the wild animals to seek their prey from 
the villages at the foot of the -hills, On 
the other hand, the planting of new and 
the conservation of old forests may afford 
new haunts or new means of living to the 
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beasts of prey. Superstition also plays 
no small part in the maintenance of these 
intolerable The Gonds, for in- 
stance, instead of mustering in force to hunt 
down the tigers who wage war against them 


scourges. 


and their herds, have an idiotic way of re- 
garding the tiger as a divinity whose wrath 
If one of them falls 
a prey to the divinity’s appetite for human 
flesh, the rest of the family are forthwith 
tabooed as displeasing to the object of their 


it is unsafe to arouse, 


reverent dread, and must expiate their of- 
fense by costly sacrifices, which may leave 
them penniless, but will restore them to their 
caste-rights. 

The head-money granted by Government, 
to the tune of £15,000 a year, tends, no 
doubt, to keep the nuisance of wild beasts 
in some much as a hundred 
pounds has been given for the head of a 
tiger. But the 
sometimes granted on very slight evidence ; 


check. As 


man-eating rewards are 
for it is well known that a cunning native 
will bring up an old head for a new one, or 
sew a tiger’s skin over the head of some 
smaller animal, and thus cheat a eredulous 
or careless official into passing an unfounded 
claim. Perhaps the present scale of re- 
wards would bear amencing, if, as we un- 


WE MUST 


REST. 


{7 ORK wastes a man. Brain work draws 
upon all the system. Provision is 
made for a regular repair of a regular wear, 
but not for an irregular waste or complete 


exhaustion. Men need bodily and mental 


recreation.- Food does much, Sleep does 
much. A change of scene and of employ- 


ment does much. No man need be idle for 
an hour. Sut no 
man can put himself to a particular kind of 
work, and keep constantly at it, without 
weakening not only his capabilities for other 
employment, but also for that special work 
to which he has devoted himself. 
Business men must learn that it 
much the strong pull as the long pull that does 
the whole life work. 


Idleness is not recreation. 


is not so 


A man might break 
his back or rupture himself by an attempt 
to lift a warehouse, and he would fail. But 
he can begin at the top and remove every 
piece of wood, every brick, every bolt, until 
gut he 
must do this in detail, and take intervals of 
rest to accomplish the work. 


no sign of the warehouse remains. 


It is just so in business of any kind. No 
great fortune is to be made in aday. But 
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there are days that require the coolest, healthi- 
est brain, and the full strength of manhood 


derstand, much too little is offered for the 
cubs in comparison with full-grown tigers. 
The quickest way of extirpating the brutes 
would be to encourage the destruction of 
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to carry the business man safely over, or to 


give such impulse to his business as shall 
push him far forward. If he be worn out 


young animals by a larger bounty for their | early, those days of crisis will be his ruin. 


heads. Sportsmen naturally shrink from Men must learn the great value of wise 
attacking these scourges with other than The 


rests, pauses, breathing-places. horse 





the sportsman’s usual weapons; but even 
Captain Rogers in his report avows himself 
a thorough convert to the use of traps and 
other wiles against foes so widely destruc- 
tive—From the Indian Mail. 

[A liberal investment in the Oneida New- 
house Bear Trap and the Thunderbolt Rifle 
would be the means of slaying thousands of 
these miserable pests. ] 





sii cinniais 

“A Just Cause MAKEs A Stout HEART.” 
—This is a truth, and enables the advocates 
of free education, free government, free tem- 
perance, free religion, and Phrenology to hold 
up their heads and proclaim their opinions 
without fear. Convictions based on knowl- 
edge make “stout hearts defend a just cause.” 





must not be lashed up a long hill from _bot- 
tom to top. The wheels of the truck must 
be scotched until the beast of 
breath. 


burden takes 
Our city railway companies do not 
take up a horse and drive him from the Cen- 
tral Park to the Battery, back and forward, 
day and night, getting all they can out of 
him at once. That would be a fool's economy, 
which the satirist ridicules in the fable of 
cutting open the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. Give the goose oats and grass and rest, 
and take the day’s golden egg daily. 

I am not talking morals, I am talking busi- 
ness sense. As an investment, in a money 
point of view, whether a man believes or not 
in the Jewish Sabbath or the Christian Sun- 
day, nature has written the law of rest as 
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plainly as the law of activity in every man. 
Rest is as necessary to activity as activity is | 
to rest." When there is a given and limited 
supply of water to run a mill, it is sheer folly 
to be pouring it over a wheel which is stopped 
by obstructions. Quit feeling that you are 
working when you are only spilling your life. 


Let our business men live much by living 
long. To live long they must live wisely. 
Wisdom is in knowing the capability of the 
machine you work, You will lose your steam, 
or burst your boiler, if you attempt to drive 
by a five-horse-power-engine machinery which 
requires ten-horse-power to move it. 





Recreate! Have your evenings for other 


work, home work, reviving brain work, pu- 
rifying heart work. Take your time for the 
country. In the old myth, whenever Anteus 
was wounded and fell, the touch of his moth- 
er Earth renewed him. Go in the summer 
and roll in the grass. You will not come 
back to your work any greener. Have your 
Sundays, not for drumming up customers nor 
in writing up books, but for rest of body and 
mind and soul. Have your little benevolent 
pet schemes, some poor family to help, some 
little sweet flower of goodness in a hidden 
nook to cultivate, almost anything that is 
not your regular, every-day, routine busi- 
ness.— Dr. Deems. 
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Domestic happiness 


, thou only bliss 


Of paradise that has survived the fall! 


Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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REFORM FOR WOMEN. 


\ HAT does it signify that women are 

complaining so much in the sphere in 
which they are at present acting? What do 
they nee at the hands of society to place 
them where they would or should be? These 
are questions that must be answered under- 
standingly before the coveted reforms can be 
inaugurated. Woman at present occupies a 
sphere too contracted for the exercise of her 
powers, physical or intellectual, but chiefly 
intellectual. Nature formed her for exercise, 
physical and mental, and bestowed capaci- 
ties for the outworking of strength of con- 
stitution, physical and mental. Bodily ex- 
ercise is necessary to the development of 
the physical powers, and without this exer- 
cise there is no proper development of the 
physical nature. This is precisely the rule 
with the intellectual nature. As society is 
at present, there is a large class of women 
who exercise in a perpetual round of domes- 
tic duties that permit of the development of 
physical strength to a ceitain degree, but | 
does not allow of the perfect unfoldment of 
the physical powers, from the fact that the | 
exercise is too much indoors, and too labo- | 
rious, or continued through too many hours 
of the day. Kitchen and nursery “drudg- | 


” 


ery,” as this sort of exercise has been called, 
is honorable, I was about to say, above every 
other employment ; yet it must be admitted 
that, as it is now done, it is cramping to the 
energies of the women who are compelled to 
perform it, from twelve to sixteen hours of 
the day. It leaves the physical energies pros- 
trated when the labors of the day are done, 
with no strength, desire, or time for mental 
exercise, or even for the diversions that are 
as necessary to individual well-being as the 
daily bread. 

Mental culture, with this class of females, 
is a thing not to be thought of generally. 
The school-days are remembered, and perhaps 
the habit of reading, in some measure, culti- 
vated, but generally to so small an extent 
that the mind is almost a blank as regards 
the information that really ennobles, culti- 
vates the intellect, and furnishes food for 
thought, and a fund from whence to draw to 
furnish the infant intellects committed to the 
mother’s care with the necessary instruction 
to set them in the path of improvement in 
knowledge while under the home roof and 
the mother’s influence. Stuwdy—who can 
think of that who has the care of a family 
on her hands, with the labor also? While 
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woman stands in the place of instructor to 
the children of a nation, that nation owes it 
to her to provide means whereby she may be 
qualified for her position. M. M. K. 
+046 


BOOK-HAVING vs. BOOK-READING. 


T can not be denied that ours is a Repub- 
lic of books, if not of letters. The num- 
ber of volumes published and sold during 
the past two years has been enormous, and in 
spite of high prices the fever is still unabated. 
But this taste for books does not necessarily 
mean a taste for reading. Many buy books 
as they do pictures—for ornament. Hence 
the exquisite styles in which books are now 
published. A salable volume nowadays must 
be a work of art. This luxurious taste is 
fast running into useless extravagance. Even 
in book notices the matter seems of second- 
ary importance. Soft, tinted, or laid paper, 
crape cloth, beveled edges, half morocco, full 
morocco, calf antique, etc., these are the 
stock epithets of numerous advertisements 
of literary wares. Encouraging as this may 
appear to a superficial observer, the close 
student of American life and thought knows 
better than to pronounce Americans a well- 
read people. Newspapers and periodicals are 
skimmed, novels are indiscriminately devour- 
ed; but few of the really good books are pa- 
tiently, thoughtfully, and lovingly read. We 
find them, it may be, in every gentleman’s li- 
brary, beautifully bound, and ready to speak 
in helpful words if they can gain an audi- 
ence. Men know their money value and 
reputation as they know the value and fame 
of a Claude or a Raphael. But they are sat- 
isfied with the nominal possession. They 
have ordered their library for furniture, for 
show. As fast as finer editions are published, 
the old are sold and the new purchased. “I 
haye the most elegant and expensive edition 
of Dickens in the market.” “Ah! I pre- 
sume you take great pleasure in reading his 
beautiful volumes.” “Oh! no; I haven't 
time to read them.” 

If novels go unread, what shall we say of 
history, science, philosophy ? 

The ambition of the day is books, book- 
making, book-having, but rarely enough book- 
reading. 

It is a coarse taste, this parading our walls 





and libraries for admiration and valuation. 
A few plain books and one good picture 
truly read and studied would miake the 
owner richer and his home dearer than walls 
covered with unappreciated paintings and a 
library of unread but costly works. 

We are the veriest slaves to fashion. Be- 
cause it is stylish to have a library, a library 
is ordered. The books of the hour and the 
books of all time are indiscriminately pur- 
chased. The reception-room for this literary 
furniture is all that eye could wish. A green 
velvet carpet covers the floor. Green-and- 
gold fresco adorns the ceiling. A chandelier, 
with an Argand burner that can be lowered 
at pleasure, hangs over a table of costly 
wood. Magnificently carved *cases line the 
walls, and magnificently bound books stand 
upon their shelves. But where are the own- 
ers of this treasury of the world’s best 
thought? Assume them to be a newly mar- 
ried pair. All the possibilities of life are be- 
fore them. They have both the time and 
the means to cultivate mind and heart. 
Where are they? Out in the gay world, 
chattering with the brainless rout of a ball- 
room, while an illustrious company are at 
their home waiting to talk with them in 
sweet and improving words. Their ears 
would have tingled with delight had they 
received an invitation to a living author's 
levee, but they have a standing invitation,— 
not to the living author’s small talk, but to 
the dead author's best thought. They fritter 
away precious time in company that does 
not ennoble, or shed sentimental tears over 
some vapid farce or sensational tragedy, 
while the apostles of truth and the masters 
of the drama almost break the silence of 
their deserted home with words of wisdom 
and cries of healthsome laughter and noble 
passion. It is far better to read Shakspeare 
beside the evening lamp than to hear Shak- 
speare mouthed and marred in the garish 
playhouse. But thorough, thoughtful read- 
ing is unfashionable. True culture and re- 
finement are not absolutely essential in Amer- 
ica, for the reason that the counterfeit is as 
current as the real. Hence libraries are 
bought for show, not for use. 

Osymandias, the oldest known king of 
Egypt, wrote over his library, “ The Physic 
of the Soul.” A more appropriate inscrip- 
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tion for a multitude of private libraries to- 
day would be, “‘ The Lust of the Eye.” 
Would it not be well to stop amid fortune- 
making and fortune-breaking and give a 
thought to the soul? Are we satisfied with 
the type of national manhood that we are all 
contributing to express? Are we not build- 
ing with untempered mortar? There is a 
world of meaning in the Great Teacher's 
question: “For which of you, intending to 
build a tower, setteth not down first and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient 
to finish it? Lest haply, after he hath laid 
the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able 
to finish.” Have the American nation count- 
ed the cost of the social tower it is building ? 
We trow Extravagance, dissipation, 
superficiality soon bankrupt any people. Un- 
less a holier ambition shall guide American 
politics, and a profounder culture engage 
American society, there is danger that gen- 
erations to come shall mock an unfinished 
work, saying, “ This nation began to build, 
and was not able to finish.” Ruskin’s sol- 
emn warning to England may well be rung 
on this side the Atlantic: “ A nation can not 
last as a money-making mob; it can not 
with impunity,—it can not with existence, 
—go on despising literature, despising. sci- 
ence, despising art, despising nature, despis- 
ing compassion, and concentrating its soul 
on Pence.” Wealth corrupts, knowledge 
saves, a Republic. Every voter ought to 
be a thinker. The life of the masses must 
be employed in intellectual pursuits of some 
kind, or it will spend itself in vice and vio- 
lence. We therefore hail every agency to 
beget a love of reading in the people. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are des- 
tined perhaps. to play an important part in 
molding the taste of American young-man- 
hood. Associations are springing up in cit- 
ies, towns, and villages all over the country. 
According to their abilities, they provide for 
their members free lectures, free classes, free 
libraries, free preaching, and free gymnasi- 
Body, mind, and soul are generously 
But notwithstanding the intel- 
lectual activity awakened by these admira- 
bie associations, it none the less devolves 
upon that potential nondescript— society, to 
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transform this money-loving, theater-going, 
small-talking people into careful readers and 
thinkers. In a word, reading must be FASH- 
IONABLE, 

When a knowledge of books, rather than 
a knowledge of steps and bows and compli- 
ments, is the condition of entrance within 
the guarded circle of the best society, then 
there shall be a flocking to the libraries, an 
unlocking of rosewood book-cases, and an 
all-absorbing interest in “conversing with 
the mighty dead.” But this honoring of 
books, this homage to brains, must begin at 
the top of the social pyramid. .Thus signal- 
ed, the lower and larger classes will be quick 
to copy according to their means and. meas- 
ure. We can not, however, expect that ed- 
ucation will be made a social touchstone all 
at once. The best society is conservative. 
Conviction must precede revolution. . But 
in view of the desirableness of a deeper and 
calmer culture, all educational » questions 
ought to receive the most patient and unpre- 
judiced examination. Their solution is the 
solution of the Republic’s fate. A well-in- 
structed, well-read people will be a thought- 
ful people, and a thoughtful people will be a 
right-voting people. But we must remember 
that it is not. book-having but book-reading 
that informs the mind and purifies the heart. 
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WOOING. 


A LITTLE bird once met another bird, 
And whistled to her, *‘ Will you be my mate?” 
With fluttering wings she twittered, “* How absurd ! 
Oh, what a silly pate!” 
And off unto a distant tree she flew, 
To find concealment in its friendly cover ; 
And passed the hours in slyly peeping through 
At her rejected lover. 
The jilted bard, with drooping heart and wing, 
Poured forth his grief all day in plaintive songs,— 
Telling in sadness to the ear of Spring 
The story of his wrongs. 


But little thought he, while each nook and dell 
With the wild musie of his plaint was thrilling, 
That scornful breast with sighs began to swell— 
Half pitying and half willing. 
Next month I walked the same sequestered way, 
When close together on a twig I spied them ; 
And in a nest half bid with leaves there lay 
Four little birds beside them. 
Coy maid, this moral in your ear I drop: 
When lovers’ hopes within their hearts you prison, 
Fly out of sight and hearing ; do not stop 
To look behind and listen ! 
— Western Monthly. 
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SUMMER TIME IN THE FIELDS. 


Ix the fields where the clover blossom In the fields where lambkins gleeful 
And the daisy’s yellow head Roam about with careless feet, 
Tell us of the ripening season, Where the lowing kine so peaceful 
Green and gold in beauty wed. Crop the springing verdure sweet, 
Birds of varied hue there singing, There the sunny hours are joyous; 
Streamlets *mid the turf there singing, Nature radiant, nature glorious, 
Nature wears her smile most winning, Breathes her gracious influence o'er us,— 


Green and gold in beauty wed! | Man's full heart and nature meet. 4.8. p. 
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WIT, WITH A MORAL TO IT. 





E ERE is a lay sermon, or rather a “star 
paper,” from the Christian Union, by the 
editor-in-chief, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
ON SOBRIETY. 

“Every man should be sober sometimes. I 
once knew one so unfortunate as to be sober 
all the time, and yet an honest man! We 
have known men that never smiled, or sel- 
dom, whose face was rigid as an iron mask, 
and yet they were kind, simple, and really 
reliable. But such are exceptional cases. 
Uniform sobriety is presumptively very much 
against aman. He who gives no play to the 
gentler feelings, has something the matter 
with him that should be looked into before 
one trusts him far. 

“ Mirth itself is not always honest. But 
it tends to openness, to sincerity, to sweet- 
Mirth has better stuff in it to make a 
It, too, is used 


ness. 
man of than sobriety has. 
sometimes as a mask for hypocrisy; but not 
half so often as sobriety is. 

“Only consider how many men quite 
empty and worthless, inwardly neither rich 
nor forceful, are kept agoing 


5 


by the mere 
trick of gravity. When some men come to 
you it is like sunrise. Everything seems to 
take new life, and shines, Other men bring 
night with them. The chill shadow of their 
sobriety falls upon every innocent gaiety, and 
your feelings, like birds at evening, stop 
singing and go to their roost. Away with 
these fellows who go owling through life, all 
the while passing for birds of paradise! He 
that can not laugh and be gay should look 
well to himself. THe should fast and pray 
until his face breaks forth into light! 

“Here, too, the dullards 
who, it is to be feared, will never forsake the 
earth. Dull good men! They live with the 
uniform consistency of stagnation. They 
are said to be reliable. You always know 
find them. Safe men they are. 
They are none of your highflyers, never ex- 
travagant, always where you found them 
last! Over their blessed faces hangs the 
twilight of sobriety. They are immense 
negatives. Nothing saves them from pity 
but their sobriety. Men worship "that; and 
so dullness passes for consistent piety. 

“ Behind the mask of sobriety how many 


are immortal 


where to 





pretenders pass themselves off! Every one 
knows how wretchedly inconsistent with hon- 
or their out-door life is, but they have such a 
power of gloom in meetings, that men re- 
spect their religious experience !" And so the 
young are taught that one can be eminently 
religious without being strictly honest or re- 
liable. 

“ Public sentiment is purifying itself. Men 
are beginning at last to understand that 
nothing is so cheerful, so full of liberty, so 
genial, and joyous, as true religion. Christ 
called this sort of men children of Lieut. 
He ridiculed and denounced the long-faced 
hypocrites who. ostentatiously prayed and 
prayed, and got further from grace and hu- 
manity the longer they prayed. After Him 
came the Apostles, who cry out to all good 
and true men, ‘Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice.’ 

“With all this, sobriety ought not to be 
denounced. Men have a right to be solemn, 
in spots, and on just occasion. If men of 
inelastic natures and of rigid face live truly 
kind and upright lives, their sobriety should 
be considered a misfortune and not a fault. 
3ut such men are not the types of Christian- 
ity. The typical Christian hangs full of the 
fruit of every faculty which God planted in 
the soul. A man of reason he is; a man of 
instinct and intuition too; a man capable of 
suffering, full of light and shadows; stern if 
need be, but relenting, placable, and mild; 
capable of hating, choosing rather to love; 
strict with himself, lenient with all others ; 
loving this world dearly, but loving the other 
even better; abhorring wickedness, and yet 
the best friend of wicked men; gay and 
guileless as a child, sensitive as woman; loy- 
ing joy in himself, inspiring it in others; a 
lover of activity, and a lover of rest; full of 


| thunder and full of peace after it—this is 





the man which the true Gospel breeds. As- 
cetics, cynics, eremites, mere sobriety-mon- 
gers are all bastards. 

“« Whatsoever things are kind, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port * * * think on (ponder) these things.’” 

[We commend the above to all those whose 
mouths take the shape of a half-moon, turn- 
ing down at the outer corners, A little 
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mirthfulness would turn the corners of their 
mouths the other way; and instead of look- 
ing like crying babies, they would look like 


happy, laughing babies. Try it.) 
tee 


UP IN THE SKIES. 
BY MI8S FRANCES L. KEELER. 
Nieat after night, when all is. hushed, 
With claspéd hands and wondering eyes 
I kneel at the window, striving to solve 
The mysteries written up in the skies. 


Up in the skies! so far away 
That my soul is lost in its upward flight! 
And my heart stands still as my inner life 
Goes groping round for a gleam of light! 





Sometimes I wait till my spirit hears, 
As it ripples down through the blue abyss, 
Such music sweet from the silvery spheres, 
That I know no thoughts save those of bliss. 


And angels float in heavenly grace, 
So near the earth, to my glad surprise, 
That their snowy pinious brighten my face 
Till [lift my hands, and the vision flies. 


Still, night after night, I watch intent 
As the constellations set and rise, 

Striving, though striving in vain, to translate 
The language traced in the far-off skies. 


But of this I'm sure: though the shadows fall, 
And the glory is hid from my longing eyes, 

Yet, by-and-by, I shall know it all, 
For Christ hath prepared me a home in the skies. 


————_~+0o—__—__ 


JOHN McCAULEY PALMER, 


GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS. 
——— 


\ J ITHOUT being symmetrical, reg- 

ular, or handsome, there is some- 
thing striking and attractive in this face. 
One peculiarity of it is its unusual length. 
The nose is a conspicuous feature, and so 
are the prominent brows and the mobile 
mouth. The heavy jaws and high 
cheek-bones indicate constitutional ener- 
gy and strength. 

The mental character of the man is 
exhibited in sharpness, scrutiny, liveli- 
ness and facility of expression, quickness 
of apprehension, and readiness of adapt- 
ation. The brain is well built up in the 
crown, and relatively narrow in the re- 
gion between the ears; hence his energy 
partakes chiefly of the nature of ambi- 
tion, into which his marked positiveness 
largely enters, imparting to it thorough- 
ness, steadfastness, and directness. 

He is a man of powerful will; all his 
undertakings are conducted, by reason 
of the frankness and openness of his na- 
ture, in a way that leaves no doubt or 
uncertainty in the minds of others as to 
his object. He is successful by reason 
of the very directness and audacity of 
his effort, rather than because he brings 
to bear any particular shrewdness or pol- 
icy. He weighs well whatever he thinks 





conducive to success. He can not be 
said to be an off-hand judge of men and 
things, for although he is remarkably 
quick in judgment, yet he has a due re- 
gard to the bearings of the several mat- 
ters which relate to them. 

Some men are said to have compre- 
hensive minds because they gather in at 
one view the whole of a subject, no mat- 
ter how extensive it may be, and are in- 
capable, as it were, of dissecting it, and 
drawing inferences from the separate 
parts. Governor Palmer is of that or- 
der of mind which, unconsciously it may 
be at times, analyzes whatever may be 
brought to his notice, and frames an 
opinion with the conclusions drawn from 
the scrutiny of the whole. He thinks 
in the abstract rather than in the con- 
crete, although his final conclusion is, as 
it were, a concreted idea. There is great 
flexibility, versatility, and perseverance 
in this organization. 


Within a few years comparatively, Illinois 
has taken a leading position among the 
States of the Great West, and now bids fair 
to become the Metropolitan State—if one may 
be allowed to use such a designation—of the 
Union. In the politics of the nation she 
has exercised, through the able statesmen 
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sent ky her voters to Washington, a very con- 
spicuous influence. Her representatives in 
Congress have done honor to her and the 
principles they advocated, by their broad 
and comprehensive judgment, their liberal 
mental culture, and practical insight into the 
fitness of things. By “liberal mental cul- 
ture” we do not mean so much the intellect- 
ual training and acquirements of the schools 
and colleges, as that general development of 
the faculties*which the varied employments 
of a new and a 
rapidly growing 
country foster in 
naturally clever 
and _ impressible 
minds, It is but 
necessary to men- 
tion the names of 
such men as Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, 
Richard J. Ogles- 
by, ex-Governor 
Trumbull Senator 
Yates, and the la- 
mented President 
Lincoln to indi- 
cate our meaning 
on this point. 

The subject of 
this sketch has no 
small claim to 
rank among the 
leading spirits of 
Illinois if the fol- 
lowing brief rec-, PORTRAIT OF 
ord of his private 
and public career be no perversion of the 
truth, and certainly we have no warrant for 
thinking otherwise. 

John McCauley Palmer was born in Scott 
County, Kentucky, September 13,1817. Up 
to his fifteenth year his life was passed in the 
varied round of farming operations, with very 
meager advantages for study; then his father 
removed to Madison County, Illinois, and 
there recommenced his agricultural pursuit. 
Young Palmer was industrious and ambi- 
tious, and made the most of the opportuni- 
ties for mental culture which were afforded 
by the change of residence. He attended 
school when he was able to do so, and read 
what books fell in his way. At that time 
there was no paper published in the State of 
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Illinois, but matters of high political interest, 
especially the speeches of leading men, were 
printed and circulated, and much of such 
matter formed the reading of the young men 
who aimed at something higher than the 
mere drudgery of a farm. 

Palmer resolved to become a lawyer, and 
studied and read with so much zeal that in 
1840 he had been admitted to the bar, and 
commenced to practice. He settled in the 
town of Carlinville, Macoupin County, and 
there has remain- 
ed to the present 
time. In his cho- 
sen profession he 
soon gained 2 
good reputation, 
not account 
of his oratorical 
powers, but rather 
on account of his 
superior mental 
ability and earn- 
estness. 

Like most Wes- 
tern lawyers, he 
took an active 
part in polities, 
and in 1847 was 
elected a delegate 
to the State Con- 
stitutional Con- 
vention of Illinois. 
He held the office 
of Probate Judge 
in his county for 
several years, and 
was elected to the State Senate more than “ 
once before he had attained the age of 
thirty-eight. For fourteen years he was a 
warm and diligent worker in the Democratic 
ranks; but when the famous Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill agitated the country he felt him- 
self compelled to choose between two courses, 
either to relinquish his well-known anti- 
slavery sentiments, or to withdraw from his 
connection with the Democratic party. He 
chose the latter course, and became promi- 
nent as a leader in the organization of the 
new political party which grew out of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill controversy. 

In 1859 he contested the special election 
to fill the vacancy in Congress caused by 
the death of Hon. Thomas L. Harris, but was 
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defeated by John A. McClernand, who after- 
ward distinguished himself as a general offi- 
cer. In 1860 he was one of the Presidential 
electors, and in 1861 was sent as a delegate 
to the Peace Convention which met at Wash- 
ington, and sought to avert the threatening 
calamities of war. 

The conflict once begun, Mr. Palmer aban- 
doned the olive branch for the sword. He 
responded to the President’s second call for 
troops by enlisting in the ranks; but no 
sooner was this action known, than he was 
elected Colonel of the Fourteenth Illinois 
Infantry. His regiment was ordered to 
Northern Missouri, where it was subjected 
to some severe service. Although Colonel 
Palmer had taken part in no actual battle, 
yet he exhibited so much soldierly capacity, 
that in December, 1861, he was appointed a 
Brigadier-General, and assigned to another 
department. In March, 1862, having a di- 
vision under his command, he participated in 
the laborious operations of General John Pope 
against Island No. 10, and in the advance of 
the Union forces consequent upon the bril- 
liant successes won there. 

In the siege of Corinth he operated under 
Gen. Halleck, and contributed in no small 
degree, by his boldness and sharp discern- 
ment, to the favorable results recorded of 
that campaign. At the hard-fought battle 
of Stone River he commanded a division 
which, for several hours on the 31st of De- 
cember, held the advance of the right wing, 
and maintained its position unflinchingly, 
while other portions of that part of the 
army were swept away by the foe. For his 
gallantry in this great battle Palmer was ap- 
pointed a Major-General, and served under 
General Thomas, and subsequently under 
General Sherman. In the Grand Army of the 
latter he commanded the Fourteenth Army 
Corps, until Atlanta was abandoned by the 
Confederate forces; and shortly after the oc- 
cupation of that city he asked to be relieved. 

In leaving the theater of active hostilities, 
however, he was not permitted to relinquish 
everything military, for not long afterward 
the disturbed state of affairs in Kentucky 
called for Congressional interference, and to 
General Palmer was intrusted the adminis- 
tration of its government, a post which he 
faithfully and discreetly filled. In fact, he 





evinced so much sound statesmanship in that 
and other important political positions, 
which he was called upon to occupy, that in 
1868 the Republicans of Illinois nominated 
him as their candidate for Governor, not- 
withstanding his earnest declination of the 
honor when it was proposed to him. The 
result is known; he was carried into the office 
by a very large majority, and his firm and 
manly administration of the affairs of state 
have given general satisfaction to all parties. 

“Governor Palmer,” in the language of 
the Western Monthly, “isin a peculiar man- 
ner a Western man. The fine sunshine and 
the free winds of our Western prairies have 
warmed and liberalized a character manly 
and large by nature. There has been no 
dwarfing process brought to bear upon him. 
He develops and grows like the Northwest, 
not knowing what it is to remain stock-still. 
He was considerable of a man twenty years 
ago; but ten years ago he was a marked man 
among a thousand. Those who heard him 
at Crosby's Opera House, or on the hustings 
in 1868, or have read his messages of 1869, 
will agree that he has become a person who 
has reached the full stature of a statesman. 
His military record shows that he has the 
genius of command.* 

——  +0% —_ 


LOCALITY OF THE STATES. 


T is anold maxim that “ time makes ancient 

good uncouth.” One of the ancient goods 
that time has certainly made uncouth is the 
geographical distinction of the States of the 
Union. Hitherto they have been distinguished 
as the Eastern States, which comprise Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut; the Middle 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware; the Southern States, compris- 
ing those which lie along the Atlantic coast 
south of Delaware and on the Gulf of Mexico; 
and the Western States and Territories, com- 
prising all the rest of the Union. 

At the time that this geographical division 
came into use, it was no doubt a perfectly ap- 
propriate one. The New England States lie 
east of the others, the Middle States lie between 
the Eastern and the Southern, and soon. At 





* Our portrait is a copy of the excellent steel engrav- 
ing which appeared in the number for November last 
of the Western Monthly. 
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the organization of our government we had no 
Western States; Kentucky, the first of the 
States so designated, being admitted in 1792; 
Tennessee, the next in order, was admitted in 
1796: Ohio in 1802; Indiana in 1816, and 
Michigan in 1837. The other Western States 
followed these and each other in rapid succes- 
sion, until now a belt of commonwealths 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But as new States have been formed farther 
and farther toward the setting sun, the old 
nomenclature has become more and more ab- 
surd. 

Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio extend to 
within about 300 miles of the Atlantic coast. 
The territory of the United States is about 
2,500 miles in length from east to west. We 
think that a better division of the States, in 
regard to locality, might be made by dividing 
this distance into three as nearly equal parts 
as may be, and’ that the States lying in the 
eastern third of this division should be denom- 
inated Eastern States ; those lying in the middle 
third, Middle States; and those in the western 
third, Western States. Such an arrangement 
would be manifestly proper, and would answer 
for all time to come. States could be more 
minutely indicated as Southern, Southeastern, 
and so forth, as convenience might suggest. 

A division of this kind would comprise in 
the Eastern States all the States east of the 
Mississippi River; in the Middle States, all 
that part of our country which lies between 
the Mississippi and the meridian of about 82 
west from Washington; and in the Western 
States, all that part of the Union which lies 
west of that meridian. 

ut it may be asked, what are the advant- 
ages of such an arrangement? We think they 
are several and obvious. In the first place, it 
would do away with the absurdity of reckoning 
among the Western States certain States that 
extend to within 200 or 300 miles of the eastern 
sea-coast. In the second place, it would give 
our people a more correct idea of the extent 
of our national domain. Eight out of every 
ten of our people have very false ideas of the 
vastness of our country. If a journey of two 
or three hundred miles from the eastern sea- 
board will bring us into the so-called Western 
States, it certainly is well a*~pted to impress a 
wrorg idea of the size of ur territory upon 
the mind. But if after a journey of nearly a 
thousand miles we only then begin to enter the 
Middle States of the Union, we can more nearly 
appreciate the extent of our country. 

Indeed, we think this quite an important 





point. Let our people be properly taught the 
vastness of our country, and they will esteem 
it all the more highly. The Mississippi River, 
which, as we have seen, would be the western 
limit of the eastern tier of States under the 
scheme we have been considering, is usually 
regarded by those living in the Atlantic States 
as being in the far west, while in fact it is a 
long way east of the center of the Union. Un- 
der the present arrangement, more than three- 
fourths of the whole country is comprised in 
the Western States and Territories. Many of 
these States and Territories are sufficiently large 
to make four or five States of the area of New 
York; and when they shall be divided into 
these smaller commonwealths, as will ulti- 
mately be the case, this evil will only be 
increased, and the Western States, so to speak, 
like Aaron’s rod, 
** Will swallow up the rest.” 

We who have so recently passed through a 
terrible civil war, know what sectional spirit 
means, and we know to what an overweening 
idea of self-importance may lead the people 
of any section. The people of the South, 
many of them, rallied in defense of a bad 
cause as ‘the people of the South, more than 
through any other motive. Local, sectional 
pride overcame every other holier impulse. 
The vast constellation of Western States in 
a similar manner would naturally cohere to- 
gether on any important political measure, 
and mere 10cal ambition alone might stifle 
the dictates of judgment and the voice of a 
higher patriotism. 

Finally, such a geographical division of the 
States as we have suggested would have the 
additional advantage of being a correct and 
proper division of the country. To say the 
least about it, we might as well be right as 
wrong, when we have the means of being right 
in our hands. T. J. CHAPMAN. 


—~+9e—__—_—_—. 
TYPES OF THE BEYROUT POPULATION. 


CCOMPANYING this are some por- 
traits which are types of the present 
population of Beyrout, the ancient Berothai 
of the Old Testament. The East is not only 
the land loved by artists, the country of sun- 
ny skies, of luxuriant vegetation, but it is 
also a country inhabited by a greatly varied 
population, by people as picturesque as they 
are deficient in high moral and intellectual 
qualities. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
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that Beyrout is a flourishing commercial 


town, situated in a most interesting position 





Druse oF BEYROUT. 


on the coast of Syria, at the foot of Lebanon, 
about fifty-five miles from Damascus and 147 
from Jerusalem. It is the chief seaport, 
market town, and emporium of the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic trade with the shores 
of Syria, Palestine, and Cilicia, and like 
all Oriental commercial centers, while 
its resident population is made up of 
the representatives of very many and 
diverse nations, Mohammedan, Jew, 
Christian, etc., its streets are thronged 
with strangers drawn thither by curi- 
osity or business, or what not, who in 
their curious costumes present a mot- 
ley but picturesque spectacle. From 
among them we select first, 


THE DRUSE, 
who represents the remarkable tribe 
living in northern Syria among the 
mountains. He is well formed, brave, 
and industrious in many respects, but 
vindictive and revengeful. Between 
him and the Maronite, since 1840, the 
most serious warfare has beer! waged, 
barbarities being practiced which final- 
ly aroused the attention of Europe to 
such a degree, that in 1860 an expedi- 
tion was sent to Syria to protect Christian 
residents there, and adjust the native diffi- 





culties The Druse has some civilization, al- 
though somewhat fanatical in religious mat- 
ters. He is a conspicuous element in 
the population of Beyrout, being of the 
class generally employed as laborers, 
porters, etc. 
THE FAKIR 

is the representative fanatic of Islam- 
ism. The fakirs may be said to possess 
all the religions of Asia, and to exhibit 
their most extravagant features of su- 
perstition. They imagine that they 
please their divinity by subjecting 
themselves to the strangest physical tor- 
tures. One will take an attitude and 
remain it for years. Another will cross 
his hands, and keep them crossed, per- 
mitting the finger-nails to grow into 
his flesh. Some are seen with an arm 
fixed in an upright vertical position, it 
having become so from being kept thus 
for a long time by the devotee. The 
most distinguished of these bigots be- 
come in the end saints. Our subject 
has as yet only the harmless mania of shay- 
ing one side of his head. 

The most cruel and bloodthirsty of the 


MoHAMMEDAN Fakrr. 


Syrian peoples—the most inimical to the 
| welfare and procperity of the country, are the 


eed 
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MARABOUT TURES, 


represented in the engraving, deserve a share 
In religion they are malicious fanatics, given 


of our attention. Like the females of all 
Mohammedan cities, they live se- 
cluded, almost cloistered, lives. 
They appear to possess a spirit of 
religious devotion, induced in great 
part by their restricted condition, 
which in many respects is not un- 
like that of the nun in Christian 
lands. 

With the breaking down of the 
barriers erected by Turkish preju- 
dice, the rich and historic land of 
Asia Minor will be laid open to the 
redeeming influences of European 
=. civilization now knocking at its 
very doors. The opening of the 
Suez Canal, and other great accom- 
plishments of modern progress, can 
not fail to introduce speedily a 
new order of things in countries 
where the darkness of ignorance and 
bigotry prevails. In Palestine and 
Egypt, however, dwell a people 
whose capabilities for the highest 
order of civilization have been de- 
Marapour TURK. monstrated in the ages past, and 








to the most violent methods of 
proselytism, and of consequence to 
unscrupulous persecution of those 
who differ from them in faith. They 
are fine-looking men, and as recog- 
nized subjects of the Ottoman pow- 
er, they esteem themselves a privi- 
leged class, and are able, because of 
Turkish prejudice in their favor, to 
act a very dangerous part. The 
Marabout Turks of Arabia and 
Egypt, though of the same stock, 
are of a very different stamp, being 
independent, possessed of no incon- 
siderable civilization, and compara- 
tively tolerant in the matter of re- 
ligious belief. The 
BACHI BOUZOUCK 


is another type of the predatory 
tribes with which the Holy Land is 
afflicted. He is a military bandit 
of the worst description, and “ one 
whose existence,” to use the words . 
of a French writer, “is one of the Bacat Bovzovck. 
thousand reproaches of the Turkish empire.” 

The women of Beyrout, one of whom is 





whose low condition to-day is due almost 
solely to the repressing, stagnating influence 
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of Islamism This influence once removed 
by a liberal, tolerant government, and im- 
mediate advancement would result. 





Woman or Berrovurt. 


The railroad, the steamship, the telegraph, 
the canal, as powerful coadjutors of a Chris- 
tian civilization, will help to illumine the dark 
places of remotest lands, and hasten that 
millennial period when “the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

> 
WESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


HE second meeting of the Western Social 

Science Association was held in Chicago, 
June 8th and 9th. The co-operation of near- 
ly all the officials of State institutions in the 
West, also of many college professors and 
other men of equal eminence and ability in 
other walks of life, was secured. Funds have 
been obtained, in part, for the publication of 
a volume of transactions. The whole should 
be published at once. The following valu- 
able papers were read on this occasion : 

History the Teacher of Social Science.—Rev. T. 
M. Post, D.D., St. Louis, Mo., Lecturer on History 
in Washington University. 

The Present Political Crisis in England: consid- 
ered in its Bearings on Political Science.—Goldwin 
Smith, Esq., Ithaca, N. Y., Lecturer on History in 
Cornell University. 





The Treatment of Insanity.—Chas. A. Lee, M.D., 
Peekskill, N. Y¥., of the Medical College, Buffalo. 
Schools for Idiots and Feeble-Minded Children: 


their Utility and Necessity.—C. T. Wilber, M.D., 


Jacksonville, Ill., Superintendent of the 
Illinois Experimental School for Idiots. 

Industrial Education in Europe and 
America.—Rev. J. M. Gregory, D.D., 
LL.D., Champaign, Ill, Regent of the 
Illinois Industrial University. 

The Articulate Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes.—Miss Cornelia H. Trask, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., of the Illinois Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Present State of the Prison Reform in 
the United States. —Rev. E. C. Wines, 
D.D., LL.D., New York, Secretary of the 
N. Y. Prison Association. 

Criminal Law.—A. W. Alexander; Esq., 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

MinorityRepresentation.—Hon. Joseph 
Medill, Chicago, Ill. 

Criminal Abortion.—J. R. Weist, M.D., 
Richmond, Ind. 

The Air we Breathe.—Wm. H. Church- 
man, Esq., Indianapolis, Ind., Superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Blind Asylum. 

The Great Danger.—Hon. Isaac McKin- 
ley, Richmond, Ind. 

Public Charity in the Northwest.—Rev. 
Fred. H. Wines, Springfieid, Ill, Secre- 
tary of the Board of State Commissioners 
of Public Charities. 

A capital subject for discussion in this Con- 
vention would be the best methods of stocking 
the prairies with fruit and forest trees. Let 
this subject be brought before the people, and 
considered with reference to its hygienic,pluvial, 
climatic, and other influences. Who will give 
us “a paper” on prairie forest tree planting ? 

We trust this young, liberal, and pro- 
gressive Association will take up the subject 
of Phrenology in their discussions ere long, 
and show it up. 


-_—— 40% ——__ 


Luck AND Lazor.—Many people complain 
of their bad luck in life when they ought to 
blame their own want of wisdom. Mr. Cobden, 
the distinguished English liberalist, thus wrote 
of luck and labor : 

Luck is everything waiting for something to 
turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and strong 
will, will turn up something. Luck lies in bed 
and wishes the postman would bring him the 
news of alegacy. Labor turns out at 6 o'clock, 
and with busy pen or ringing hammer lays the 
foundation of competence. Luck whines. La- 
bor whistles. Luck relies on chances. Labor 
on character. Luck slips down to indigence. 
Labor strides upward to independence. 
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VOLUME FIFTY-ONE! 

Wir this number we enter upon the last half 
of the year 1870, and commence the Fifty-first 
Volume of this JourNaL. It is a half-way station, 
where we stop a moment to take new reckonings. 
So far, all things have proved auspicious. Readers 
express themselves satisfied with both the matter 
and form of the JournaL. Mr. Packard brings 
spice, variety, and spirit to his department; and 
each contributor gives his “* best thoughts” to the 
magazine in general. The present seems a favor- 
able time for renewed efforts in the way of intro- 
ducing the JourRNAL into new circles, and we ven- 
ture to call the attention of our patrons to the fact 
that clubs and renewals for Volume Fifty-one are 
now in order. It is our intention to do all in our 
power to place the JouRNAL on the highest moral, 
intellectual, and scientific grounds, compatible 
with public appreciation. Standing on invulner- 
able truth as revealed in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psycholegy, we 
seek to teach man to know himeelf. 


—_-t.—_ ¢94——____— 
LOVE OF LIBERTY. 


IBERTY ! Freedom ! Independence! 
What enthusiasm these words kin- 

dle in every patriotic soul! “ About 
this time” American orators are in train- 
ing for our national anniversary, the 
Fourtu or Juty. The Constitution, with 
its Fifteenth Amendment, will be exalted 
and glorified ; that all men are born equal 
—not with an equal degree of talent, but 
with equal rights before the law; and 
that, in this country, “one is as good 
as another while he behaves himself as 
well,” is now the order of things. In 
the Old-World monarchies, where rul- 





ers are born to their position—where 
profligate princes and imbecile lords— 
Dundrearies—are supported in place and 
power at the expense of the people, 
through taxation and military force, the 
word Liserty has no such significance 
as it has to free and independent Ameri- 
cans. Here, we are at liberty to choose 
our public servants—we do not call them 
rulers ; there, the people have no other 
rights except to obey arbitrary authority. 
The right of private judgment is only ac- 
corded to freemen, natural or inherent. 
This right is incompatible with monarch- 
ical or pontifical rule. A true Repub- 
lican Democracy can not co-exist with 
the rule of popes, priests, kings, queens, 
or emperors. In a true Democracy, sELF- 
GOVERNMENT and universal representation 
is the rule; under a civil or a religious 
monarchy there can be no such thing as 
individual freedom, liberty, or independ- 
ence. The pope, the king, the emperor, 
or the czar, when speaking of the people, 
speaks of them as “Ais suBsEcrs,” and 
so they are. Here, the people are sovER- 
EIGN; there, sovereignty is inherited, or, 
as in the case of France and Spain, after 
a revolution the crown is usurped or be- 
stowed. In either case it is contrary to 
enlightened civilization. 

The love of liberty is inherent in man, 
in beast, and in bird. The child is al-. 
ways impatient of restraint. Beasts and 
birds thrive best when at liberty in forest 
and in field. The boy, like the young 
eagle, is subject to parental authority 
and care. Each is expected to have his 
liberty as soon as he can maintain him- 
self and defend his rights. His natural 
course of development is progressive. He 
is helpless, as a child; but from a pupil 
in the rudiments, he becomes a student 
in science, art, philosophy, mechanism, 
commerce, legislation, religion. Then, at 
a proper time, he is released from “ lead- 
ing-strings,” and becomes a teacher, a 
mate, a captain. Now, having learned 
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how to use his body and his mind asa 
personally responsible being, he throws 
off parental restraints, and holds himself 
accountable to God, to himself, and to 
his fellow-men. He is now a self-regu- 
lating, self-controlling, independent hu- 
man being. He fears nothing but sin, 
bows only to God, and is a freedom-lov- 
ing, independent human being. With 
him liberty is not license ; he asks for no 
special “indulgences” which are hurtfal ; 
he is a slave to no appetite, passion, or 
prejudice ; he eats only healthful food, 
drinks no stimulants ; his affection is not 
lust, and his prayer is for the race of 
man, rather than for “me and my wife, 
John and his wife—we four and no more, 
for God’s sake;” he sees good men in 
other churches, and God in everything ; 
his religion is not bigotry, but is faith, 
hope, and charity, with real devotion, 
and a willing spirit dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God and humanity. 

Such a man sympathizes with the lib- 
erty-loving everywhere, whether it be in 
Cuba or in Canada. The oppressive yoke 
of the tyrant will not be worn by one who 
has tasted liberty, providing he be a man- 
ly, self-controlled man. But, alas! for too 
many of our perverted fellow-humans— 
they are still slaves to one folly or to an- 
other. One has an ungoverned temper, 

- and he sins through his-violence ; another 
has a passion for gambling or horse-rac- 
ing; another sinks his manliness and his 
right to freedom in drink; one is the slave 
to lust and to inordinate affections; an- 
other is mad with fashion, or vanity, or 
avarice, or egotism, or sensuality. He 
alone is free, or fit for freedom, “ whom 
the truth makes free.” Education, in- 
dustry, sobriety, patriotism, liberality, 
kindness, justice, and godliness are es- 
sential to Liberty, Freedom, and Inde- 
pendence. When we possess all these, 
we shall be in the line of patriotic pro- 
motion, and may throw up our hats and 
hurrah for the Fourth of July! 





VACATIONS. 
CHOOL-CHILDREN need occasion- 
al vacations for rest, recreation, and 
recuperation. So do adults whose pur- 
suits are sedentary. Even a horse, long 
in house and harness, renews his lease of 
life by a season in green pastures. A 
change of diet, of air, of scenery, and of 
habit is good for man, bird, and beast. 
Do not wild geese go north in spring 
and summer, and south in fall and win- 
ter? Even the fish change their quar- 
ters, going up stream at one season, and 
down stream at another. Change, change, 
eternal change, seems to be the order of 
nature 

Excursions by river, rail, and sea are 
parts of our modern civilization. Many 
a lingering invalid is restored to health 
by a pleasure trip to the mountains or to 
the sea-shore. Any change is better than 
stagnation to a poor, tired, humdrum, 
tread-wheel life. 

The housewife has her routine duties, 
year in and year out. It is the same 
thing over and over again, with such 
slight variations as cooking, washing, 
ironing, baking; and baking, washing, 
ironing, and cooking. Is there any won- 
der that she yearns for a change, espe- 
cially when tied down to these duties 
with a cross husband, and sick children 
to care for night and day besides? Is it 
surprising that she should break down in 
middle age, and leave her husband a wid- 
ower and her children motherless? The 
treatment that woman needs is not Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief, nor other doctor’s 
stuff, but a Radical Reasonable Relief, 
found only in a “vacation.” She must 
be released for a season, and given time 
to recuperate, or she will become an an- 
gel before her time. 

Take our city clergy: their work is 
ceaseless, their duties many ; such as two, 
three, or more new sermons a week— 
prayer meetings to attend—the sick to 
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visit—baptisms to administer—marriages 
to solemnize—funerals to attend; and 
with his daily records to make, what time 
has he for rest? He must have a good 
constitution indeed, and he must live a 
very temperate life, if he hopes to endure 
and live his three-score years and ten. 
His work is also routine, with little or 
no change, while his mind is almost con- 
stantly on the stretch. He must sympa- 
thize with and aid the poor, the afflicted, 
the dying. He must 1 the confidential 
friend and adviser of the moral trans- 
gressors, and minister to all sin-sick souls, 
No wonder he has bronchitis, sore throat, 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and nervous headaches. He, 
too, needs @ long vacation every year. 
Give him a two months’ respite, and a 
“pass” up the Lakes. Let him make 
a voyage to Newfoundland—a capital 
place in which to recuperate—say in 
July and August; or to the Highlands 
of Scotland; a trip across the Rocky 
Mountains, to the Yo-Semite Valley, or 
to the fishing banks in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, will be found invigorating. 
Your rector, pastor, priest, or rabbi will 
return to you with body and mind re- 
freshed and strengthened, and he will 
preach you no more hopeless, despond- 
ing, jaundiced sermons, but the inspired 
and living Word. With a healthy 
preacher and a well-ventilated church, 
the congregation will not go to sleep, 
nor be “completely fagged out,” list- 
ening to an exhausted and exhausting 
receiver. 

So the editor, teacher, physician, artist, 
merchant, banker, bookkeeper, shoema- 
ker, tailor, jeweler, one and all, need rest 
and relaxation in order to grow, and this 
is the season in which to do it. 

If one can get away but a week, let 
him or her take the week; but do not 
quarter on the busy farmers. They have 
enough to do without entertaining idlers. 
Go to hotels private resorts or camp out, 





Adirondack fashion. It will do you good 
to rough it in the woods. 

Farmers enjoy more variety and mate- 
rial life than any other class. In the spring 
it is plowing and planting; in summer, 
mowing and reaping; in autumn, gather- - 
ing in the crops and fruits and preparing 
for winter, when they have a season of 
comparative quiet. Instead of the tire- 
some routine of the professional man, the 
artisan, housekeeper, and mechanic, the 
farmer enjoys a constant change of oc- 
cupation, breathes out-of-door air, eats 
healthful food, drinks pure water, sleeps 
soundly at night; his real wants and his 
temptations are few; and, like Robinson 
Crusoe on the island of Juan Fernandez, 
he is often “monarch of all he surveys.” 
He also has his national holidays, his fall 
fairs, cattle shows, etc., which keep him 
bright and up to the times in all the 
labor-saving machinery and modern im- 
provements. He ought to be a healthy 
and a happy man. 

Then let boys and girls, men and wo- 
men, horses, oxen, birds, insects, and fish 
enjoy such vacations as their natures re- 
quire. Man thereby will live longer and 
perform his duties better, and God will 
be more faithfully served and glorified. 


—_+0+—__—_ 
MARK LEMON. 


N the 23d of May last the ocean tele- 
graph announced the death of Mark 
Lemon, the well-known editor of the Lon- 
don Punch, For several years past he had 
suffered much from excessive corpulency, 
and his sudden death was what might have 
been reasonably expected. His constitutional 
tendency to plethora was much increased by 
the easy, self-indulgent life he led. He was 
intellectually somewhat active, however, par- 
ticularly when a young man, as he early en- 
tered upon a literary career as a writer for 
the stage. He produced, either alone or in 
copartnership with other writers, upward of 
sixty plays, chiefly of the comedy order. 
One of them is the “Serious Family,” well 
known to theater-goers in this country. 
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In 1841, in company with other well- 
known humorists, such as Douglas Jerrold, 
Thackeray, Brough, and Shirley Brooks, Mr. 
Lemon commenced Punch, which early be- 
came celebrated for its lively hits at the 


-\imes and fertile wit. As its editor, which 





PORTRAIT OF MARK LEMON, 


sure the dear creatures their admirers think 
no more of them because of the stuffed bag 
of dead hair, flax, or hemp hung on their 
heads. Indeed, sensible lovers will think 
something less of them for the foolishness, 
Now that warm weather is upon us, copi- 
ous perspiration will result 
from much bodily activity, 
and if the chignon be worn 
at such times, it wil: smell 
badly. Besides, those or- 
gans of the brain covered 
by the thick, heavy pad 
will become unduly heated, 
excited, and probably per- 
verted, by this most un- 
physiological and unheal- 
thy foreign fashion. Head- 
aches will follow; and 
even aberrations of mind 
will be traced to loading 
down the head with such 
artificial abominations as 
these. What are they but 
generators of brain fever ? 
Do they not draw the blood 
to those parts, and produce 
abnormal action?  Cer- 
tainly they do; and the 
amative propensity, with 
IN 1860. its adjacent organs, are the 








position he occupied from 1843, he showed 
much tact and good management. Besides 
his labors on Punch, he contributed to other 
publications, writing both prose and verse, 
and toward the close of his life lectured 
frequently before the London public on sub- 
jects selected chiefly from Punch. 

We have previously published a lengthy 
sketch of Mr. Lemon in the Journat, and in 
it we improvised an epitaph which closes as 
follows : 

“ He ‘hhad a sharp eye, and a sharper pen, 
for the follies, frailties, and sins of others, 
and a jocund leniency toward his own.” 

Is it a harsh judgment ? 
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BusHet Heaps.—Can it be a belief in 
Phrenology which induces small - minded 
women to wish to seem to be great by hav- 
ing the semblance of large heads? or is it 
the sham of foolish fashion? We may as- 





_ — ones injuriously affected. 

If Jadies prefer to wear their hair in curls, 
braids, or in- nets, of course it is their privi- 
lege to do so; but to pile on those ridiculous 
“ waterfalls,” vulgarly so called, indicates 
something worse than foolish vanity. Ifmod- 
est and virtuous women realized the signifi- 
cance of the present head-gear, they would 
drop it for very shame. As it is, many sen- 
sible women, disgusted with the “ swell- 
head” style are cutting of their hair, @ la 
Anna Dickinson, Laura Holloway, Florence 
Nightingale, Gail Hamilton, etc. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 

——_+0+__ 


“Way Wu. Tuer Do Ir?”— We wish 
religious newspapers would not advertise 
quack medicines. Their subscribers would 
much rather not have the minds of their 
children polluted by the filthy stuff. The 
editors of these papers, we are charitable 
enough to believe, would rather not have 
those falsehoods told. 
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HE consolidated Parenotocicat Journat and Packarp’s Montaty presents 

itself to its many readers and friends this month as in some degree embodying 
the purpose which prompted the union. For evident reasons it has been impossible 
to arrive at this point sooner; and even now the editors have no feeling of exulta- 
tion, nor any thought that the work which comes thus harmoniously from their 
hands is perfect. The strongest hope they dare indulge is, that those who wish 
well for the enterprise shall be able to see in this imperfect fulfillment an earnest 
of better things in the future; and to understand that two distinct, but not in- 
harmonious, literary enterprises may unite their efforts under one general impulse 
without either losing its identity or “swallowing” the other. The conductor of 
Packarp’s Montuty speaks on his own behalf when he says that nothing which 
has transpired in his intercourse with Mr. Wells has, in the smallest degree, shaken 
his confidence in the belief at first indulged, that his highest hopes of a clear, 
straightforward, high-toned independent magazine may be realized in connection 
with the PurEnotocicaL JourNat quite as readily and fully as in a separate peri- 
odical ; while the transfer of the responsibility and laborious details of publication 
to other and broader shoulders has afforded such positive relief as to amount almost 
to ecstasy. 

The original compact between Mr. Wells and the publisher of Packarn’s 
Montnty secured to Packarn’s Montuty “ from sixteen to twenty-four pages” in 
the combination. Hitherto the average space has been under this estimate; but 
there has been a steady aggressiveness on the part of the little monthly, until in 
this, the fourth month of the consolidation, it stands confessed in its original sym- 
metry of thirty-two pages. And here it proposes to stand for the next six months 
at least, an earnest, cheerful, satisfied co-worker with the ParENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
‘trying, to the best of its ability, to supplement, by a less technical application 
of truth, the special work which for the last twenty-five years Mr. Wells has so 
faithfully and intelligently prosecuted. 

The subject of Phrenology, in its immediate and remote bearing upon individual 
life and society, will be left in the abler hands of the conductor of the JourRNaAL, 
while it will be the pleasure and purpose, hereafter as heretofore, of the editor of 
these thirty-two pages to concentrate into each monthly issue as much as possible 
of the bright, fresh, untrammeled thoughts of brave thinkers and good writers upon 
all questions of human interest and human weal. And while we have no quarrel to 
wage against the fabricators and readers of wholesome Fiction, we shall endeavor, 
as much as lies within our power, to show that so long as the great mines of 
Truth remain unworked, they afford plenty of better, nobler, more beneficent, and 
more profitable labor for facile pens and cultured minds. 

Whether Truth is really “stranger than Fiction,” however, depends upon the 
kind of truth and the kind of fiction. Some truths are not at all strange, while 
most fictions are so utterly strange and unreal as to be perfectly harmless, except 
to very tender minds. We make no war on “nursery tales,” or “the parables of 
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Christ,” if, indeed, the latter H,. in any sense called fiction. Truth, in our vo- 
cabulary, means a little more than it did in Mr. Gradgrind’s; and we trust ever to 
be ready to seize upon it wherever it is found, on Christian or on heathen ground. 
But while we are sticklers for truth in the abstract, we do not propose to be indiffer- 
ent to its concrete surroundings, With no assumption of a “mission,” we never- 
theless feel it incumbent upon us to be both decent and entertaining; and we shall 
always strive for so much of excellence. 

The present exhibit must be accepted, in spirit if not in fact, as a fair indication 
of the scope and bearing of this department. The old readers of the Monruty will 
recognize here some familiar and welcome names, and, what is more to the purpose, 
some familiar and welcome work. ‘viii no desire or aim to intrench upon the do- 
main of the daily newspaper, we yet recognize the fact that the world and its mul- 
tifarious interests is around us; that we are in it and of it; that to properly improve 
the lessons of the past, and to make sure our hold upon the future, it behooves us to 
look well to the present. We shall esteem it as within our province to note the 
temper of the times; to take cognizance of such events as leave their impress upon 
society ; and to present, from various points of view, such pictures of the moving 
world as shall enable the thoughtful reader to add to his knowledge while indulging 
in a healthful zest for entertainment. 

Edward Everett relates a conversation held by him with the Duke of Wellington, 
at a ball in Windsor Castle. The conversation turned on the battle of Waterloo. 
Mr. Everett very naturally desired to correct or confirm his own impressions of that 
decisive conflict, and put a few respectful questions in a way which implied that he 
expected in the answer something authentic and satisfactory. Said the hero of 
Waterloo, “ Many an intelligent private soldier could answer your queries quite as 
truthfully and satisfactorily as can I. Look around you, and tell me how much of 
all that is transpiring in this room you would be able to authenticate of your own 
knowledge. A general impression of the entire scene you may have, with a positive 
conviction of what is occurring within your limited vision—and this is all. To 
give the history of this ball adequately would require a hundred historians, and 
then it would not be complete. So it is with a great battle. The general com-, 
manding sees less of the real conflict than many a subordinate officer or private 
soldier ; and no one person, whatever may be his opportunities, can take in more 
than a small part of all that goes to insure a great victory or a great defeat. The 
history of Waterloo has never been written—possibly never will be—for the reason 
that some of its most capable historians passed away with the smoke of battle, 
while others who survived have chosen to bury its deeds and its lessons in their 
own hearts, or, at the most, to confine their stories to limited circles of personal 
friends.” 

And thus it is with the histories of Life’s battles, which come within our scope. 
While we would not ignore or undervalue the official statements of the great gene- 
rals—with their tabular details and imposing rhetoric—we still look for the vital 
truths, which constitute the real history of the conflict, to the almost unconscious 
utterances of the brave soldiers who, from various parts of the hotly-contested field, 
bring their simple stories of personal strife—of dangers, sufferings, victories, and 
defeats, which make up the rounded record of the day. And we shall permit them 
to tell their own stories in their own way, subject only to such general supervision 
as shall secure these pages egainst aught that is unbecoming or of evil tendency. 
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ALBERT D. RICHARDSON. 
BY JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


F all the men I have known, Albert D. 

Richardson was one of the noblest and 
bravest and best. My intimate friend for six- 
teen or seventeen years, associated with him in 
various relations of life, and knowing him un- 
der circumstances that put character to the 
severest test, I never found him wanting in 
high manhood, in perfect loyalty, in entire 
adequateness to the occasion. My experience 
was not different from that of any of his nu- 
merous friends. They all knew him as I knew 
him ; they will bear evidence to his earnestness, 
his truthfulness, his patience, his charity, his 
generosity, and his courage. No one thrown 
in contact with him but felt the largeness and 
sweetness of his nature, the strength and beau- 
ty of his faith in everybody and in everything, 
his complete sympathy with all who were un- 
fortunate or in affliction, and his chivalry, bor- 
dering on the romantic, that was ready to do 
battle in any cause he believed to be just. 

As my friend was wont to say, Destiny 
seemed to have joined our fortunes whether 
we would or no. With certain spiritual antag- 
onisms—just enough perhaps to prevent social 
monotony and a sinking of individuality—we 
were harmonious in essentials, and where in- 
clination led one, circumstance seemed to force 
the other. He has frequently said: “If we 
hated each other, Junius, we couldn’t get 
apart. Fate is too much for us. Our mental 
wrangling is seasoning to our intercourse. We 
should think each other stupid if we didn’t 
quarrel sometimes ; shouldn’t we, old fellow ?” 

Our differences were about abstract things. 
In concrete matters we got along admirably. 
While we disputed warmly at dinner or during 
& quiet lounge up Broadway, we were one 
when in trouble; or when friendship was 
needed. 

Richardson and I were about the same age 
—to be exact, I was eight days his junior—and 
when we first met, we were, if I remember, in 
our nineteenth year. The meeting was at 
Niagara, in the International Hotel, when the 
house was crowded to suffocation. I shared a 
room with a large faction of the Democratic 
party, and being a privileged guest, I was 
given the table for a couch. Awaking from 
the only sleep I had succeeded in securing—it 
was long after sunrise then—I saw on the floor 
below me a blonde, pleasant-faced youth who 
greeted me with: 

“We've taken our bed and ‘ board’ together; 





how do you like it, old fellow? Is it as good 
as Dante?” 

“ Nearly as good as his ‘ Inferno,’” was my 
reply ; “ but as a general thing I should prefer 
that to this.” 

The young man on the floor was Albert D. 
Richardson, who explained to me afterward 
that I had attracted his attention on the cars 
by my apparent absorption in the “ Divina 
Commedia,” which I had taken with me asa 
refuge from myself. 

This peculiar introduction led to a long talk 
about various things; to our breakfasting and 
dining together, “doing” the cataract in com- 
pany, and returning in the same train to Cin- 
cinnati where both of us at that time happened 
to be living. He was then connected with the 
Daily Sun, a newspaper since deceased, and I 
with the Commercial, for which I wrote sesqui- 
pedelian fustian under the impression that it 
was eloquence. 

Before the end of the first day of our ac- 
quaintance we felt as if we had known each 
other for years. Each had the other’s ante- 
cedents, experiences, and idiosyncrasies as 
soon as they could conveniently be related. 

I learned from him that he was born in 
Franklin, Mass., in which vicinity his ances- 
tors had lived for nearly two hundred years, 
and that his earliest known forefather was 
John Richardson, chiefly distinguished among 
his cotemporaries by the fact that he did not 
come over in the Mayflower. He was of the 
genuine old Puritan stock, and for fifteen or 
sixteen years led the life of a New England 
farmer’s son, alternating between the farm and 
the district school. For the drudgery of the 
former he had little liking, not to say a positive 
aversion, while for information on all subjects 
rather than for routine study, he had an un- 
appeasable hunger. Writing seeméd his voca- 
tion from the first, and he felt more at home in 
acting as editor of a school paper called the 
Wreath Offering than in anything he had ever 
done. 

Books were always his delight, and he hung 
over novels and poetry and accounts of travel 
and adventure to the neglect of what were con- 
sidered the solid branches. Every month he 
grew wearier and wearier of his narrow sur- 
roundings and of vexatious restraints, and made 
up his mind to seek a larger and more conge- 
nial life elsewhere. “I want to do something 
for myself,” he frequently declared; “I want 
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to be independent ; I want to see something of 
the world;” and to this keynote of his being 
he set his future career. 

In his seventeenth year he went to Pitts- 
burg, Penn., without any definite intentions, 
but with entire confidence in his ability to 
take care of himself. The desire to write still 
possessed him, and soon after reaching Pitts- 
burg he sent several stories and pieces of verse 
to the Waverly Magazine (Boston), and fur- 
nished various squibs and sketches to the daily 
press of that city ; at the same time following 
the time-honored New England habit of teach- 
ing school. What he wrote for the press 
brought him into notice, and resulted in his 
connection with the Journal, now deceased, in 
the capacity of reporter. The theater had 
great attraction for him, so much that he wrote 
several plays,—one for Barney Williams. 

After remaining ten or twelve months in 
Pittsburg, he sought a wider field in Cincin- 
nati, where he attached himself to the editorial 
staff of the Sun, the journal I have mentioned, 
and was subsequently on the Unionist (he and 
I were among the pall-bearers at its funeral), 
the Columbian (its grave is almost forgotten 
now), and the Gazette. At this time he made 
an engagement with the Boston Journal, to be 
its correspondent in Kansas, where he was 
drawn by the turbulent scenes engendered 
through politics, and by his love of freedom 
and adventure. He settled in Sumner with 
his family—having been married two or three 
years before in Cincinnati—and in addition to 
his duties as correspondent he was Secretary 
of the Territorial Government, and Adjutant- 
General of the Governor. 

In 1859 he made an overland trip to Denver 
and the Rocky Mountains with Horace Gree- 
ley, between whom and himself there sprang 
up a friendship that ended only with his death. 
They parted company at the mountains, Mr. 
Greeley going on to California, and Richardson 
bending his'way to New Mexico as far as the 
Rio Grande, visiting Taos and Santa Fe. 

In 1860 he went from the East back to Col- 
orado as correspondent of the Tribune, and be- 
came with his firm, fast friend, Thomas W. 
Knox, one of the editors of the Western Moun- 
taineer. The two published a vigorous, bold, 
and independent paper, which gave great of- 
fense to the gamblers, ruffians, and outlaws of 
that then wild region. They were frequently 
threatened with assault and assassination ; but 
as they did not shrink from telling the truth, 
and were prepared for energetic defense the 





threats were never executed. 


After the election of President Lincoln, 
Richardson returned to New York, and believ- 
ing there would be trouble in the country, he 
was appointed at his own request to make a 
secret journey for the 7rijune through the 
South, writing letters to the paper describing 
the exact condition of affairs in the then Slave 
States. This highly important and hazardous 
mission he performed with signal ability, and 
after many narrow escapes—his usual coolness 
and good fortune never deserting him—he 
reached home about a week after the whole 
nation had been aroused to arms by the firing 
upon Fort Sumter. 

Anxious to enter the field, and be independ- 
ent, and see as much as possible of the War at 
the same time, he accepted the position of cor- 
respondent, and went to Missouri. He wit- 
nessed a good deal of the early fighting in that 
State, and made his first regular campaign 
with Fremont. He was present at the capture 
of Fort Henry; took part in the Shiloh cam- 
paign and in the siege of Corinth; was at 
Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, and the downfall 
of Memphis. In that city he and Knox were 
appointed editors, by military authority, of the 
Avalanche newspaper, and for some time dis- 
charged the task to the satisfaction of the 
army and the disgust of the native Memphians. 
He assisted, as the French say, at the siege of 
Cincinnati the following autumn, and when 
the rebels were driven off and pursued in hot 
haste, Richardson joined the Army of the 
Potomac. 

In April, 1863, he went down the Mississippi 
to Young’s Point, Louisiana, where Genera] 
Grant, after the failure of various strategic 
movements, had resolved to attack Vicksburg 
from below. A number of gunboats and trans- 
ports had already run the batteries when Rich- 
ardson arrived at the Point, just in time to join 
an expedition of the same sort for which I had 
been waiting for two days. 

Telling him and his companion, Richard T. 
Colburn, then correspondent of the World, of 
my intention, they concluded to go with me. 
The expedition consisted of two large barges 
loaded with forage and provisions, propelled by 
a little tug lashed between them. Never was 
an expedition associated with any danger more 
recklessly fitted out. If our enemies had pre- 
pared it themselves, they could not have add- 
ed to the probability of its destruction and that 
of all on board. The hay from the hales that 
were on the upper part of the barges was loose- 
ly scattered about, so that the explosion of 
a shell might ignite it instantly. There was 
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not a small boat, or even a bucket, on either of 
the barges or on the tug to aid in escape, or to 
extinguish fire, and the whole thing was poorly 
planned and miserably managed (except for 
obituary readers) in every particular. More- 
over, the river had fallen a good deal within a 
few days, rendering it very difficult to pass the 
sand-bar opposite Vicksburg, and causing 
many predictions of old pilots that we should 
run upon the bar, and be shot to pieces by the 
heavy batteries lining the Mississippi shore for 
several miles. The night, too, was exceedingly 
bright, and the moon, which was at the full, 
would be in the zenith just about the time we 
got within range of the hostile guns. 

When we went aboard, a little before mid- 
night of Sunday, May 3, 1863, the prospect 
was not particularly inviting to a man who had 
any desire to be dragged about in a Fourth-of- 
July procession in 1913 as one of the survivors 
of the Great American Rebellion. 

“ This is a magnificent man-trap,” I remark- 
ed to my companions; “but the greater the 
risk, the more interesting the adventure, I sup- 
pose. If we don’t have a sensation this time, 
boys, we might as well despair.” 

Then Colburn: “ We needn’t go if we don’t 
want to; and we do want to go. Besides,” he 
added, with his philosophic tendency, “by a 
strict consideration of the doctrine of proba- 
bilities, our chances of getting through safely 
are as twenty to one.” 

Richardson laughed and said: “I don’t know 
much about the doctrine of probabilities, Dick ; 
but I know I’ve set out to run the batteries, 
and, by Jove, Iam going to do it, always pro- 
vided the batteries don’t interfere with my pur- 
pose.” 

An hour and a half later, we were floating 
slowly along to the music of the grand gun- 
powder orchestra which the “ gentlemen from 
the Confederate States” were playing for our 
reception. It was a superb pyrotechnic dis- 
play, and we should have enjoyed it extreme- 
ly but for the occasional groan of some poor 
fellow wounded by a flying fragment of the 
shells constantly bursting around and above 
us. 

We had been more than half an hour under 
the tremendous fire from the battcries above, 
batteries below, and batteries in front of us, 
when a plunging shot in the shape of a ten- 
inch shell crushed through the tug, and, ex- 
ploding in the furnace, threw the blazing coals 
over both barges and set them on fire. In two 
minutes our whole expedition was wrapt in 
flames. We were hopelessly wrecked, and yet 





the rebels kept working their guns with inces 
sant fury for fully twenty minutes longer. 

Wehad had more of an adventure than we had 
anticipated. Shot, shell, steam, fire, and water, 
giving us an opportunity to die by balls, burn- 
ing, scalding, or drowning, were sufficient to 
gratify any love of mortuary variety we might 
own. To that was added capture—the last 
thing we should have dreamed of under the 
circumstances. 

An ill-fated enterprise was ours truly. Out 
of thirty-four, including fourteen picked sol- 
diers, eighteen were killed and wounded, and 
the remainder were all taken prisoners. At 
Thermopyle one man escaped and bore the 
news to Sparta. In our little undertaking the 
casualties exactly equaled the number thas 
took part in it. 

I remember how supremely cool Richardson 
was on that highly illuminated occasion ; how 
calmly he smoked his cigar, and watched the 
shots from the almost interminable line of guns, 
and talked with Colburn and myself about the 
skill of the gunners and the exactness of their 
range. 

After we had launched the wounded on bales 
of hay, and had only a few feet of unburned 
space to stand upon, he took off his coat and 
gloves and boots, and making a small bundle 
of them, said, smilingly, “ Well, boys, I’m 
going to put to sea. You'd better sail soon, if 
you are not salamanders.” And so he floated 
off, seated on a bale of hay, from which a ten- 
inch round-shot, striking very near him, and 
lifting a column of water at least thirty feet in 
the air, displaced him suddenly, with a serious 
loss to his by no means superabundant bag- 
gage. 

All who were unharmed and could swim 
would have reached the shore in safety, and 
been back in our camp before morning, had 
not the rebels, with the same disregard for our 
freedom that they had shown for our lives, 
come out in armed boats and interfered per- 
manently with our natatory recreation. 

Colburn and I had arranged our aquatic 
campaign, when, hearing the sound of row- 
locks on the other side of the still burning 
wreck, we kept very quiet, and were floating 
with our faces only out of water. We had 
fully convinced ourselves we should be unno- 
ticed, when a yaw] full of gray-uniformed sol- 
diers darted across us, and we were dragged 
into the boat, even while we were congratulat- 
ing ourselves upon being unseen. 

Carried to land, we were glad enough to 
meet our dear friend Richardson, who, we 
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feared, might have met with another round- 
shot less accommodating than the one that had 
contented itself with giving him nothing more 
serious than a plunge-bath. He grasped our 
hands cordially, and said, “ Pretty lively night, 
boys, isn’t it? I wonder what we are to have 
next! Whatever it is, I guess we can stand it. 
I thought several times, Junius, that there was 
a fair prospect of a couple of vacancies on the 
Tribune staff;” and he laughed as pleasantly 
and musically as if we were sitting down to 
our own mess-table. 

An hour afterward we were pacing up and 
down in the yard of the Vicksburg jail, and 
observing by the broadening dawn all around 
and about us such a crew of wretches and ruf- 
fians as made us, being New Yorkers, think 
we were at home and near the polls in one of 
the lower wards on election day. 

Richardson and myself then and there began 
our prison pilgrimage, which we continued 
nearly two years. We were entertained, 
though not so hospitably as we could have 
wished, at seven of the military hotels so noto- 
riously mismanaged by Jefferson Davis & Co. 
The terms for board were extremely moder- 
ate; but the accommodations, I am bound to 
say, were not of a character to reflect credit 
upon the directors of the So-Called. 

At Vicksburg, Jackson, Selma, Atlanta, 
Richmond, and Salisbury, we enjoyed every 
variety of captivity from entomological re- 
searches to tunnel-digging ; from subsisting on 
baked sawdust, styled, for the sake of meta- 
phor, corn-bread, to flirting with starvation 
and small-pox. 

I remember, when we were thrust into a 
damp, dark cellar in Richmond one evening, 
that there was an animated contest among 
several large tribes of rats as to which of 
them should eat us. “Rich.” (so his friends 
usually called him) and myself were generally 
on opposite sides ; but in this juncture we com- 
bined against the rats. With the aid of a stout 
stick we found in the darkness, our boots em- 
ployed as defensive weapons, and various 
physical evolutions, we succeeded in driving 
our rodent foes from their intrenchments. But 
we could not get rid of the close, mephitic at- 
mosphere, which at times was almost suffocat- 
ing. 

_ After pondering on the situation for a 
while, Richardson burst out laughing, and 
said, “ This is a delightful place. A man of 
vigorous constitution who had never violated 
any of nature’s laws might, if he had good 
tuck, live here twenty-four hours-” adding, 





“ indeed nature, who is always merciful, would 
be cruel if she let him live any longer.” 

In Castle Thunder we ate and slept and 
walked and talked with the small-pox for sev- 
eral weeks. 

“Why don’t we catch this infernal disease, 
Rich. ?” I asked one day. 

“ Because,” he réplied, “there isn’t enough 
to go round; or it may be that they won’t let 
us have it, knowing if we had it, we'd break 
out.” 

In the same prison, for an attempt to escape, 
we were thrown into a cell with half a dozen 
thieves, burglars, and cut-throats, who had 
served the rebel army by supplying elastic sub- 
stitutes. Few of them could read, not one could 
write; yet they asked me so many questions, 
that Richardson, always facetious, took me into 
a corner, and inquired gravely, “ What do these 
learned gentlemen think about Dante? Do 
they hold that Beatrice was an actual woman, 
or only a type of the purely spiritual? I 
should like to hear what that fellow with one 
eye knocked out had to say about the books of 
the Vedas. Ifhe is a little befogged concerning 
them, that gentleman with the end of his nose 
bitten off must have aclear conception of the 
subject. What the devil is the use of having 
a nose like his, Junius, unless it enables him 
to understand the Hindoo mythology ?” 

When Richardson and myself were trans- 
ferred to Salisbury, N. C., as “hostages for the 
good conduct of the Government” (the rebels 
never knew how droll they were), we, with sev- 
eral others, were put in charge of the hospitals 
crowded to suffocation with our enlisted men, 
who died like sheep with the rot, from want 
of proper food, clothing, and shelter. The 
mortality among the prisoners there was even 
greater in proportion than at Andersonville. 

Richardson, though in delicate health, from 
a severe attack of pneumonia, from which he 
never wholly recovered, was untiring in his 
exertions to mitigate, as far as possible, the de- 
plorable condition of those nameless heroes 
and unrecorded martyrs. The little that he 
had was divided with them freely, and he con- 
stantly sought to comfort, by kind offices and 
by kind words, the suffering thousands among 
whom his lot had been cast. At all hours of 
the day and night he might have been seen 
bending over the poor fellows who lay tossing 
with fever or perishing of inanition in horrid 
pens, in squalid tents, in holes dug in the 
ground, and striving to cheer them with all his 
manly strength and womanly tenderness. They 
learned to look for his genial face, and to ex- 
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pect his words of encouragement, as if he had 
been sent to them as a spirit of good and a 
minister of charity. 

Brave men, who had stood in the front of 
battle until danger had become their familiar, 
often sent for Richardson when they knew 
their end was approaching, that he might bear 
some final message to wife or mother, or sweet- 
heart or sister, and that they might die clasp- 
ing his friendly hand. Many a courageous 
soul went out from that scene of horror to eter- 
nal peace beseeching God’s blessing upon the 
noble gentleman who in the sufferings of others 
forgot his own. Not one of all the captives of 
Salisbury that still survive but will bear evi- 
dence of the generous heart, the pure mind, 
and the magnanimous character of him who 
was in days of affliction a balm to their wounds 
and a comforter in their distress. 

So deeply interested was Richardson in the 
condition of his fellow-prisoners, that on more 
than one occasion he refused to avail himself 
of an opportunity to escape—and to no man’s 
heart was liberty dearer than to his—because 
he believed he could still do good to men more 
unfortunate than himself. Frequently he said 
to me: “ This is horrible beyond the imagina- 
tion to conceive. If anything could shake my 
faith in the Love and Wisdom that rule the 
Universe, my faith would be shaken here. 
You are skeptical, I know; but be sure it 
will all come right in the end. We see but 
apart; for we are human. Tosee the whole, 
which we shall some time, is divine. It may 
be I can give no reason for my belief; but that 
everything happens for the best, and is guided 
in some mysterious way by the all-pervading 
spirit of Love, I feel as involuntarily as I think 
and breathe.” 

December 18th, 1864, we escaped from Salis- 
bury, and on the 13th of the following January 
he announced his safe arrival at Knoxville to 
the Tribune in the now famous dispatch : 

* Out of the jaws of Death, 
Out of the mouth of Hell,” 
which in twelve words told the whole history 
of his long and terrible captivity. 

Since then every one knows of his continued 
connection with the Tridwne, of his interesting 
and brilliant letters, of his very clever and 
highly popular books, “ Field, Dungeon, and 
Escape,” “ Beyond the Mississippi,” and “ Per- 
sonal History of U. 8. Grant.” : 

Every one knows, too, of the tragedy which 
rolled down its dark curtain upon a young, 
hopeful, vigorous, sunny, and earnest life, and 
shut it out from bereaved hearts and mourning 





friends forever. But every one does nut know 
—for his fair name has been defamed -by his 
own guild with a mendacity and malignity 
that no honest nature can undetstand—what 
nobleness of purpose and excellence of charac- 
ter were wrapt up in him whose great heart 
was so suddenly stilled. 

Such faults as he had were on the surface. 
Those who knew him best loved him most. Self- 
willed and inconsiderate he may have seemed 
at times, because he believed so implicitly in 
himself. The activity of his mind and vari- 
ations of his mood made him appear not in- 
frequently inconsistent and unsettled. Occa- 
sionally, too, his strong will and determination 
made him unmindful, for the moment, of the 
feelings and opinions of others; but at the 
same time no one was so reafly as he to see his 
own mistake or fault and to acknowledge it to 
the fullest. It is possible that in some things 
he overrated himself; but never half so much 
as he overrated his friends. His faith in and 
admiration for those who were near and dear 
to him—and they were many—were so extrav- 
agant, that those not acquainted with him 
might sometimes have deemed him insincere. 
And yet he was the soul of sincerity and truth. 
He never falsified; never prevaricated; never 
was hypocritical; and that he was so truthful 
not seldom made him misunderstood ; for com- 
mon natures regard speech as bearing an inverse 
ratio to character. 

Richardson expected much of his friends ; 
but was willing and happy to give more in 
return. He seldom remembered a fault, and 
never forgot a favor. The esteemed of his 
boyhood were the esteemed of his manhood ; 
the loved of yesterday the loved of to-day and 
of to-morrow. 

If I were called upon to name his chief 
virtues I should say they were integrity, in- 
dependence, charity, loyalty, generosity, cour- 
age, and devotion to whosoever and whatso- 
ever seemed to him right. If I were to choose 
an epitaph for his tomb it should be, “ Here 
lies the true Man who never deserted a friend.” 

No time-server, no tuft-hunter was he. He 
had words of sympathy and a helping hand for 
the humblest and the poorest; and to be in 
need of aught that he could give was the 
surest passport to his favor. He never cast 
off or neglected any one that he had employed. 
His good-will and good offices followed him 
everywhere. The unsuccessful and the un- 
prosperous went to him as to an appointed 
almoner, and he bestowed not only money but 
time and trouble, and yielded, what few of us 
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yield, the preciousness of self. Hundreds that 
are unknown but not ungrateful in this great 
city, and in every region and place that he 
inhabited, mention his name with reverence, 
and honor his memory because they found in 
him, even though they had no claim upon 
him, a genuine and a steadfast friend. 

Richardson’s coolness and self-possession un- 
der the most trying circumstances were unsur- 
passed,— were beyond those of any man I have 
met. He was cheerful, and could jest in the 
very face of death, which had absolutely no 
terrors for him. 

I have seen the dark doors open before him 
again and again, and he looked through the 
shadowy spaces as serenely as if Armida’s 
enchanted garden lay beyond. 

When last stricken down by an assassin’s 
hand, and the surgeon came to his side, he said 
with perfect calmness, though suffering intense 
agony : 

“Well, doctor, the wound is mortal, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes; I have no doubt of it.” 

“ How long shall I probably live?” 

“You may die in two hours, and you may 
live twenty-four.” 

“Do you think I can live till to-morrow 
morning?” 

“T think you will.” 

“Very well. That's enough ;” and he sent 
for his secretary to arrange his affairs. 

A sympathizing friend asked at his bedside 
a few hours after the occurrence, “How did 
this terrible thing happen, Albert?” 

“ Principally from the fact that the man who 
has been hunting me has improved as a marks- 
man. Though killing a man at four feet who 
doesn’t see you isn’t very remarkable shooting 
after all.” 

That sounds ghastly perhaps; but it was 
Richardson through and through. 

There was more of the Christ-like element 
in him—TI say it reverently—than in any man 
whose true nature has been laid open to me; 
for he was full of gentleness, patience, charity, 
and fortitude, more inclined to bear than to do 
wrong. Even the rude and reckless his fron- 
tier life cast him among never jested upon his 
honor or his integrity, though it is the custom 
of such to jest of vices they believe not only 
pardonable but often becoming. Above all was 
he delicate and chivalrous, to the last degree, 
to the opposite sex. He was their defender 
and champion ever against misapprehension, 
and aspersion, and injustice. Not one of all 
the good and pure and distinctly fine women 





he knew all the country over can be found 
who will say he treated her differently from 
what he would have had other men treat his 
sister, or wife, or mother. He believed, and 
often quoted, the beautiful words of Richter: 
“Unhappy is that man whose mother hath not 
made all other mothers venerable!” All his 
feelings of sympathy and affection with and 
for women were associated with marriage; 
and so profound and unvarying was he in this, 
that I have frequently in our badinage accused 
him of being a matrimonial monomaniac. The 
idea of charging such a man with being, under 
any circumstances, a seducer, an adulterer, a 
libertine, would be ridiculous if it were not in- 
famous. How fortunate it is for the memory 
of my much-wronged friend that they who 
have assailed him are conscious that their 
slanders are blistering lies! Venom can not 
harm where truth is the antidote ; and down to 
Albert D. Richardson’s inmost soul Nature had 
made him Gentleman. 


* * * * * * * 


I have written what I have been urged to 
write, not with any intention to vindicate my 
friend, for he needs no vindication; but hur- 
riedly and in a crude and rambling way in the 
hope to convey some truthful impression of the 
gentleman who was my associate and compan- 
ion under cloud and sunshine, in ease and 
difficulty, in the field and in prison. We have 
shared the same tent; we have slept under the 
same blanket when we had but one between 
us; we have crept into each other’s arms to 
keep warm on the frozen ground and under 
the wintry sky when flying from captivity to 
freedom; we have nursed each other when 
borne down with fatigue and disease ; and 
now, that he is no more; that he has been 
foully slandered ; that he has given his life for 
the noble and gentle woman he loved with 
purity and honor, and hoped to shield from 
the many evils that beset her, I am prouder 
than ever to call him friend, and lay the chaplet 
of my earnest appreciation upon his untimely 
tomb. I have felt bitter and revengeful when 
the cruel howl of ignorance and malice has 
been raised over his grave ; but I have thought 
how sweet and tender and all-embracing was 
his own charity, until it seemed like a friendly 
duty if not to forget, to try to forgive. His life 
and death, make me believe his insight was 
clearer than mine; that, however appearances 
may seem to contradict it, All wi come right; 
and that Love and Wisdom are the rulers of 
the sphere. 
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THE MOTHER OF 100,000 CHILDREN ! 


BY MRS. SARAH F. NORTON. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


{7 ELL, this little Long Island farm-house, 

only temporary at first, was soon de- 
cided upon as a fixed and permanent affair, 
her remarkable ability as there developed going 
very far doubtless toward influencing the de- 
cision. After a time the building was enlarged 
and the upper floors divided off into dormito- 
ries; but that arrangement was so entirely 
antagonistic to the little woman’s habits and 
ideas of cleanliness and health that she quietly 
determined in her own mind to effect a change. 
Watching her opportunity to take the tide at 
its flood, she went to work with such logic and 
persuasion as to convince the authorities and 
gain the desired consent ; consequently all the 
partitions were torn down and the whole 
thrown into one large room. This she di- 
vided through the center by a large draw 
curtain, apportioning one half to the use of 
the boys and the other to the girls. Her rea- 
sons for desiring the change, as given by her- 
self, were as follows: 

First, that the two large gable windows at 
each endof the building would secure thorough 
ventilation. 

Second, the space otherwise occupied by the 
numerous partitions would add by so much to 
the space around each bed. 

Third, it would facilitate the work of making 
beds, and there would be no shelter for bugs. 

Last, but by no means least in her estimation, 
it would be more sociable and home-like for 
the children. 

Apropos of her excessive cleanliness: She 
was known and very highly appreciated by 
the family of one of the then leading lawyers, 
whose family contemplated a trip to Europe. 
The whole matter, however, was made contin- 
gent upon securing Mrs. Ley’s services while 
absent, as the wife had conceived the idea that 
her house and home-treasures could be prop- 
erly cared for by no one else. Failing in this, 
the journey was of course postponed. A gen- 
tleman friend, to whom Mrs. Ley was also 
known, happening into the lawyer’s office one 
day, expressed his surprise at their not going, 
and was told the reason. “ Well,” said he, 
“ B——, has Jane any faults that you know 
of?” “ Yes, one.” “ What is it?” “She's 
too clean.” 

Every other day, aside from their usual morn- 
ing ablutions, all the children were washed and 





combed, beginning with the two or three eld- 
est, who were then assigned the task of doing 
the same service for each two or three others 
until all were thoroughly cleansed, and all 
passed to her for the final inspection. 

Once a week all the beds were put out to air, 
and bedsteads and every inch of board in the 
sleeping-room scalded and scoured to the last 
degree of cleanliness. All the baking and 
washing for this constantly increasing family 
was then done by hand, and all under her su- 
pervision, and the greater part of it with her 
assistance, until they were transferred to Ran- 
dall’s Island, which I think was in 1859. 

Here everything was established on an en- 
tirely different basis,——a department for each 
grade, class, and sex, and a matron for each, 
thereby relieving her of a care which with her 
increasing age was becoming too onerous. The 
following extracts from a letter addressed to 
her by the Commissioners reveal the estimation 
in which she was held by them: 


“Mrs. JANE LeEy—Dear Madam : In respect 
to your own request to be absolved from your 
heretofore active duty, the Commissioners have 
examined the record of your official connection 
with this department, and find upon that record 
the full indorsement of your exemplary and 
faithful action from the time of your appoint- 
ment; as it appears that your services with 
the department commenced on the 24th of 
July, 1832, making your term of employment 
twenty-nine years. 

“Tt is with the utmost pleasure that the 
Commissioners accord to you the rest which 
‘ three-score years and ten’ of fidelity and 
conscientious duty, well performed, have a 
right to claim. Nearly thirty years you have 
acted the part of mother and protector to the 
children of more than 20,000 mothers ; bearin 
with their restless spirits through the vicissi- 
tudes of infancy, smoothing their pillow of 
sorrow and sickness by night and by day, 
looking to their hopes for preservation and 
elevation here, while endeavoring by precept, 
example, and incessant effort to prepare them 
one by one for a future of temporal and spirit- 
ual blessing. 

“ Throughout the length and breadth of our 
country you have hearts beating in thankful- 
ness for your past kindness, and every day you 
live these reminders of your efforts will appear 
to you with melting expressions of gratitude 
for your motherly care in behalf of many of 
the worthiest sons and daughters of our fa- 
vored land. Very respectfully and cordially, 
your obedient-servant, §. Draper, Pres.” 

This, the tribute paid by authorities to worth. 


She was placed upon the retired list, still 
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retaining her salary, and still also retaining a 
general supervision of all the departments. 
Not only were the interior arrangements of 
all those nursery rooms on Randall’s Island 
modeled after her plans and suggestions, but 
nearly every hospital in the country has sent 
agents to get ideas from the same source, and 
take the plans as there demonstrated ; and 
from Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Boston, Balti- 
more—every city, East, West, and South, there 
came the most urgent appeals and brilliant 
offers to induce her to go and take charge of 
their hospitals, both nursery and invalid. 


No inducement, however, could prevail with — 


her; her invariable reply being that she found 
work here which seemed to demand her, and 
she could not leave it. 

Nearly all the noted persons of Europe who 
have visited this country have been introduced 
to her by the Commissioners, and always with 
the remark that she had done more to build 
up our present system of charity than all other 
persons connected therewith combined. 

Expressing to her my indignation at the 
insignificant salary paid, $550, for such ser- 
vices as hers must have been, she answered 
that the consciousness of having been of such 
service to the world was compensation in 
itself; that as nearly as possible every child 
had been treated by her as she would have 
treated her own.' And the number as estima- 
ted by Isaac Bell is about 100,000 in all. 

No place in the world presents such an 
appearance of polished cleanliness as the place 
over which she still presides. The floors look 
absolutely downy in their whiteness, no differ- 
ence of color being perceptible between them 
and the tables or any other piece of wood ac- 
cessible to scrubbing implements and materials. 
Indeed, so striking is this wonderful cleanliness 
that people are wont to joke her about it by 
asking which are the tables, and which the 
floors? Rufus King on his first visit to the 
Long Island Farm, and while Governor of the 
State of New York, was seen several times to 
stoop down and touch the floor. Presently, 
and in explanation of such extraordinary con- 
duct, he turned to Mrs. Ley and said, “ What 
kind of a carpet do you call this, Mrs. Ley— 
German, Scotch, or English?” “Oh,” she 
replied, “ that’s a Welsh carpet.” 

Contemplating a visit to this rare woman; 
the imagination would undoubtedly picture a 
decrepit old woman living entirely in the past, 
as old people are apt to do, captious, complain- 
ing, and very much opinionated ; or still worse, 
incoherent of speech, tremulous and obtuse. 





There would be found instead a medium- 
sized, plump, pleasant-faced, cheery-voiced, 
bright-eyed woman, going briskly about her 
duties with a lightness and elasticity of step 
belonging to very few of the fashion-freighted 
women Of to-day who have not yet celebrated 
their fortieth birthday. 

I believe, however, by way of parenthesis, 
that birth-day celebrations are not very strictly 
observed when the figures begin to point toward 
the meridian. 

Comment upon her wonderful preservation 
of health and appearance, and this mother 
matron will explain that it is entirely due 
to a constantly active, conscientious, and moral 
life. That regular hours, wholesome food, 
honesty, sobriety, and the golden rule have 
been the plummet-line of her life ; and, so far 
as she was able, she had impressed the same 
principles upon every child for whom she had 
cared. 

She will tell you that she dressed always 
with a view to comfort and health ; that when 
she bought a bonnet the selection was made 
for use and not for show; and, with an amus- 
ing little shake of the head, “I don’t wonder 
women nowadays are puny, ailing, and unable 
to work, with their mountains of clothes, thin 
shoes, and wisps of bonnets,—I should think 
they would all die with the earache!” 

Touch the all-absorbing topic of the day— 
woman’s r:ghts—and she will very temperately 
observe that times and customs have changed 
so much that it may be necessary for women 
to vote to bring about some great reform, but 
she had found her life-work, and done it; and 
it left no time for thought of anything else. 

She will acknowledge, however, to the injus- 
tice of the great difference between her salary 
and that of the male officers, when put in the 
following words: “ But, Mrs. Ley, you may be 
regarded as the real founder of this institution ; 
your admirable management made the under- 
taking more possible; your plans and sugges- 
tions have done a great deal toward simplify- 
ing the work and making the interior arrange- 
ments, models to be followed by every similar 
institution in the country; and yet the men 
who acknowledged your superiority to them- 
selves by adopting your plans and listening to 
your counsel received five thousand per year, 
probably, while you were paid the paltry sum 
of five hundred.” Given 100,000 children in 
thirty years, and the amount she received per 
head per year for taking care of them was about 
six dollars and a half. 

Stir olden memories, and the response will 
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be an interesting history delightfully told of 
the early days of New York. The impalpable 
barricades of Time will fall away and bring 
you face to face with George Washington, with 
no intervening object save the face of the nar- 
rator. 

As the talk goes on, the curtain of years will 
roll away, and lo! Manhattan Island becomes a 
forest of somewhat scrubby trees and under- 
brush, and marsh, and miniature mountains, 
reaching down to Anthony Street, the outskirts 
of the city on the west, and very much below 
that on the east. There will be seen a great 
pond, variegated and spotted with frog-spawn 
and fringed with “ cat-tails,” covering all that 
space east of Broadway from Canal Street 
down almost to the Battery. It was known as 
the “ Collect,” so called from the fact that into 
its waters was dumped all the refuse of the city. 
Running along its side was an elevated plank 
walk, with a rope railing, extending up the hill 
above the pond to the point where Spring 
Street now is. On the top of this hill some 
enterprising— Yankee, doubtless, had set up a 
revolving swing, where the young men and 
maidens, in smart attire, sauntered at sundown 
for a walk and a bit of innocent pastime. 

On summer days the scene would be enliv- 
ened by sailors—French, English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, turbaned and tanned—doing their 
washing at this pond, and overtopping the sur- 
rounding bushes with their clothes spread out 
to dry. 

On the very site of Stewart’s store, corner of 
Chambers Street, in one of a row of shanties, 
might be seen the now great millionaire stand- 





ing behind his own little counter dispensing 
pins by the row, muslin by the yard, and tak- 
ing and giving things in trade with the coun- 
try people, who rode into town once a week 
from Washington Heights, Yorkville, or Man- 
hattanville. 

Thus with low chat and reminiscence the 
hours and the outside world would alike be 
lost, until the corners of the room growing 
shadowy and indistinct, startles us all of a sud- 
den with thoughts of a journey to go by land 
and sea before reaching that seemingly far- 
away place—home. 

Emerging into the open air with the sense 
of just waking from a Rip-Van-Winkle sleep, 
you may hurry away through change of boat 
and car unconsciously, lost in astonishment 
and reverence for this woman wonder. 

Neither in her face nor in her manner nor 
conversation are to be seen the slightest indi- 
cations of extreme age; and no one, without 
being told, would ever guess that she had lived 
and toiled and sorrowed through almost a cen- 
tury of years. “ Mother” is the all-pervading 
sense of her presence. It meets one at the 
threshold of her door like an embodied bright- 
ness heralding her welcome ; beams from and 
around her like the Shekinah of old, and fol- 
lows the inflections of her voice like the re- 
sounding echoes of music among the hills, or 
the soft undertone of loving content whispered 
adown the years from myriads of infant voices. 
Indeed, the refrain from all her lullabies is in 
her speech with something of the tearful sym- 
pathy she must have felt for each baby added 
to her charge. 


++ —_— 


THE GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK.—Seconp ARTICLE. 


BY 8. 8 RANDALL. 


WILLIAM L. MARCY. 

FTER the sudden death of the “ Great 

Governor,” De Witt Clinton, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828, the administration temporarily 
devolved upon Lieutenant-Governor WNa- 
hentiel Pitcher, a very respectable but com- 
mon-place man, who had been elected on the 
Democratic ticket in opposition to Gen. James 
Tallmadge, of Dutchess, through special local 
influences in the southern tier of counties. 
At the general State election in November, 
Martin Van Buren, then United States Senator, 
succeeded to the gubernatorial chair, which, 
however, he occupied for only two months, 
having been transferred in March, 1829, by 





President Jackson, to the head of the State 
Department at Washington. Of him it is un- 
necessary to speak in this connection. The 
residue of his official term as Chief Magistrate 
of the State was filled by Lieut.-Gov. Enos T. 
Throop, who, at its expiration, was elected 
Governor. His administration was character- 
ized by no important event, and his abilities 
as a statesman were not of a high order. 

He was succeeded in 1833 by William L. 
Marcy, who occupied the chair of state for 
three successive terms, and was, in every sense 
of the term, one of the most able and accom- 
plished statesmen who have adorned its an- 
nals. His first appearance in public life was 
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in the fall of 1814, during the second war with 
England, when, as a volunteer officer, he cap- 
tured, on the St. Regis River, the first British 
flag taken in that contest. Soon afterward he 
was appointed Recorder of the city of Troy, 
whence he was transferred to the position of 
Adjutant-General, and in 1823 appointed Comp- 
troller. 

In 1828 he was transferred to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, and in 1831 elected 
United States Senator, a position he continued 
to hold until his election as Governor. In 
the discharge of the duties of all these high 
offices he exhibited the most varied and brill- 
iant talents, executive and judicial. As an ac- 
complished writer he had not his equal in the 
State; as a politician he was shrewd, prudent, 
and eminently successful; as a judge, clear- 
headed and comprehensive; as a statesman, 
second only to the highest; and as a man, irre- 
proachable, honest, incorruptible, and digni- 
fied. Almost wholly destitute of oratorical 
ability, he nevertheless exerted a commanding 
and powerful influence as a political leader in 
the State and National councils. After the 
expiration of his third official term as Gover- 
nor, he was transferred to the head of the War 
Department at Washington by President Polk, 
and during the whole of the Mexican war dis- 
tinguished himself by the efficient and vigorous 
administration of that important and respon- 
sible position. During the administration of 
President Pierce he occupied the position of 
Secretary of State; and in the summer suc- 
ceeding the close of that administration sud- 
denly expired while on a visit to Saratoga, 
having been found dead in his chair at his hotel 
from an affection of the heart. 

Gov. Marcy was in all respects one of na- 
ture’s noblemen. Of portly and commanding 
presence, dignified and gentlemanly manners, 
“in his bearing and deportment every inch a 
king,” he was admirably fitted to grace the 
judicial, senatorial, ministerial, and adminis- 
trative positions he was called upon to fill. 
And yet with all these personal prerogatives, so 
well adapted to attract the respectful regards 
of men, he was most unassuming and genial in 
his intercourse with all classes of his fellow- 
citizens. No man could be more firm and 
immovable in his convictions of official duty ; 
and no man could with superior tact and grace 
dismiss disappointed applicants for official po- 
sitions or official favors without for one mo- 
ment losing their personal friendship and re- 
gard. During the whole of his long and varied 
career in the highest walks of public life he 





never made an enemy or lost a friend. His 
personal integrity, frankness, and unreserve 
were proverbial. He never stopped to calcu- 
late personal consequences, or to weigh the 
effect of his actions upon the public mind, so 
long as they commended themselves to his 
own sense of propriety and rectitude. An 
amusing instance of this utter indifference and 
insensibility to appearances will be familiarly 
recalled by his cotemporaries, in the naive item 
in his official accounts as a judge, innocently 
and unconscious of any unusual absurdity 
spread before the public in the printed docu- 
ments of the Legislature, “ Zo mending my 
pantaloons, 50 cents.” He saw in it nothing 
beyond the fact that while engaged on a special 
circuit, in which his expenses were to be 
audited and allowed, his “ inexpressibles”” had 
become desperately frayed, for the restoration 
of which he had actually disbursed from his 
uninjured “ breeches” pocket fifty cents—and 
“when found, made a note of,” wholly oblivi- 
ous of Mrs. Grundy “or any other man.” The 
incident served only as a rallying-point for his 
friends in his political campaign for the Gov- 
ernorship, and in the shape of a huge pair of 
pantaloons with an enormous patch labeled 
“ Fifty cents”"—“ Breeches Marcy !” 

In his prompt order for the extradition of 
two brothers—Irisbmen—who had absconded 
from England to avoid the penalty of crime, 
and who, on landing in America, enlisted a 
powerful interest among their adopted country- 
men in New York, he sternly refused to listen 
for a moment to any considerations or repre- 
sentations at variance with the obligations of 
international comity, although at the imminent 
hazard of his re-election as Chief Magistrate; 
and subsequently manifested an equal degree 
of firmness in repressing the popular excite- 
ment growing out of the Canadian insurrection, 
the leaders of which had taken possession of 
Navy Island. 

His administration of the War Department 
during the Mexican war brought into strong 
prominence his executive and military talents 
and his independence of character. Pitted as 
he not unfrequently was against the ex cathedra 
views of the greatest captain of the age, that 
indomitable warrior—the stalwart veteran of 
Lundy’s Lane, Vera Cruz, Contreras, Churu- 
busco, and Mexico—was reluctantly compelled 
to yield to the superior prowess of his polished 
pen and digest his “hasty plateof soup” with 
what appetite he might. In the Senate, how- 
ever, his total absence of all oratorical power 
prevented him from measuring his intellectual 
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strength with those gigantic gladiators, Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, and Benton, who, in those 
palmy days, kept the field against all comers. 
But when as judge, secretary, governor, poli- 
tician, editor, or statesman he sat down to his 
desk, “thoughts that breathed and words that 
burned” flowed in compact and powerful 
array from his well-stored and well-disciplined 
mind; and no man might safely venture to 
dispute with him the palm of victory on this 
his chosen battle-field. His diplomatic dis- 
patches while at the head of the State Depart- 
ment were among the most masterly specimens 
of that difficult art. 

In his social relations, while unbending as 
he frequently loved to do from the severer toils 
of statesmanship, no man was more attractive, 
genial, and delightful. While regaling his nos- 
trils with his favorite maccoboy, and indulging 
in his dearly loved game of whist with a few 
cherished and familiar friends, he gave a loose 
rein to the exuberant play of his cultivated im- 
agination and richly stored intellect; and none 
who were so fortunate as to participate in 
these Attic banquets can ever forget the charm 
of his conversation, the brilliancy of his rep- 
artees, and the attractions of his manner. 

But it was in his annual addresses as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Albany 
Female Academy that he was accustomed to 
display the fullest measure of his intellectual 
stores. From the rich treasures of ancient and 
modern lore he drew forth and arrayed in 





all the glory and beauty of the highest elo- 
quence their varied lessons of wisdom, good- 
ness, and truth; and as the rich and sustained 
music of his illustrations, exhortations, and 
counsels rolled over his crowded and breath- 
less audiences, men “took no note of time,” 
and youth, beauty, and fashion forgot for an 
hour their supremacy in the greater might of 
intellectual power! 

In the meridian of his fame, usefulness, and, 
strength—“ with his garland and singing robes 
about him”—in the maturity of his brilliant 
faculties, crowned with honors and dignities 
and fresh from the reins of empire, in full view 
of still higher laurels and yet more extended 
fame, this great and good man—the clear-head- 
ed, cool, and sagacious statesman, the upright 
and learned judge—the able senator—the suc- 
cessful war minister—the consummate diploma- 
tist, was with fearful suddenness summoned 
from among us. His biography remains as yet 
unwritten, Eminently worthy will it be, when 
given to the world, to grace the annals of the 
Empire State—eminently worthy to occupy a 
niche in the pillared gallery of her favorite and 
distinguished sons, next to those of Hamilton, 
Tompkins, Clinton, and’ Van Buren. Like 
theirs, will the memory of his greatness and 
his sterling qualities of head and heart long be 
cherished and transmitted down the file of the 
ages, as the worthy representatives of the 
earlier and nobler days of the Commonwealth 
and the Republic! 


40+. 


ANGEL FOOTFALLS,. 


BY R. W. EASTERBROOKS. 


PiTTER-PATTER on the carpet 
Comes the sound of tiny feet, 
And the blending of their footfalls 
Makes a melody complete. 
I can hear it in the sunlight, 
Then it seems a carol gay; 
And they enter with the moonbeans, 
But their joyous fairy lay 
Changes to a soothing nocturn, 
As the night succeeds the day. 


Other people can not hear them. 
It is granted me alone 
To discern a precious presence 
In each timid tripping tone. 
Some have listened ; but my wee ones 
Shrink from strangers. So, you see, 
Outeide ears have never heard them ; 
They but come to comfort me. 
I alone may know my darlings 
By their footsteps’ melody. 





One was taken while he studied 
How alone to cross the room ; 
And I hear his timid stepping 
Out into the midnight gloom. 
Now he totters! Insecurely 
Dimpled feet have touched the floo. , 
And he falls, but angel brothers 
Lift him, as in days before ; 
And again he ventures forward, 
Pit-pat! pit-pat! o’er and o'er. 


So I recognize each stepping; 
And though dear ones all have flown 
From beyond my longing vision, 
I am never quite alone. 
Old and deaf to earthly soundings, 
I can yet discern a strain 
Keener hearings ne'er discover ; 
All their listening is vain ! 
And I know by every footfall 
Earthly loss is heavenly gain. 
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ONE TAKEN AND THE OTHER LEFT. 
BY ALEX. L. REDDEN, 


NEVER see two men wrestling playfully 

together but it reminds me of an incident 
which took place under my eyes while I was 
in the army in 1864. 

Our regiment, which was a cavalry one, had 
been in quarters for more than two weeks ; and 
our men were beginning to wish for some more 
exciting occupation than picking the worms 
from their “hard tack” at meal times, and 
playing with their horses in the intervals. 

One bright, fresh morning, just after early 
rations, the bugle rang out shrill and merrily, 
“ Boots and Saddle!” and it made the hearts 
of most of us leap with joy to think. we were 
going to the front again after being such a long 
dull time in quarters. 

We were soon filing out of camp at a cheery 
but somewhat jerky trot; and when we got 
forward on the road to Dabney’s Mills, the 
jerkiness of our trot was considerably aug- 
mented, though we went on at a pretty good 
pace considering the fact that we were going 
over one of Old Virginia’s “ corduroy” roads. 
They are made by simply leveling the ground 
and laying down poles and saplings from three 
to eight inches in diameter. They certainly 
are the roughest roads to travel that ever were 
invented either in city or country. I have 
seen horses fall on them and break both fore- 
legs. A good horse will not average three 
miles an hour over one of these roads. We 
traveled some twenty miles before reaching 
the Mills, which were very near what was 
at that time the “Front.” They were not 
more than three quarters of a mile in the 
rear, I think, and they were then being used 
as a hospital for our wounded. 

After halting at the Mills for an hour or so, 
we continued on our way to the front; and in 
a short time we came in sight of our inner 
line of breastworks. There we found every- 
thing quiet, except when an occasional shot 
was given by us and returned by the Johnnies 
— just by way of keeping each other awake” 
—as we used to term this pretty little pastime. 

No second halt was sounded until we came 
to the outer line of our works, when the bugle 
again rang out a sharp, clear, decisive peal, 
and the order came to dismount, feed the 
horses, and take our own rations. 

Some New York regiments were encamped 
along this outer line; but the one at whose 
headquarters we stopped was the —th Mich- 





igan. They were all fine, tall fellows, full of 
life and fun, and continually playing all sorts 
of tricks on one another. 

One of the men in our cavalry squadron, by 
mame Tim Sanders, a Kentuckian by birth, 
offered to wrestle with any of the Michigan 
boys for a chaw of tobacco. The offer was 
speedily accepted by a young Michigander 
whom his comrades called George. George 
was a tall, muscular young fellow, about six 
feet two inches in height, long, sandy, straight 
hair and heavy yellow mustache, evidently 
one of the crack men of his regiment and the 
life of the little group around him, laughing 
and joking and—I must confess it—swearing 
with everybody within a circuit of a hundred 
yards around him. Our champion, George, 
was also a tall, sturdy young sinner, some six 
feet, or nearly so, in height, but he had black 
hair and sparkling black eyes; he was, how- 
ever, equally as sprightly and full of sport as 
his opponent, and was also a great favorite 
with his fellow-soldiers. 

The terms of the match were easily settled, 
being these: that neither man was to “ kick 
shins,” and that they were to wrestle “side 
holds.” As near as I can remember, the follow- 
ing was the conversation that prefaced it: 

“T say, chum,” said George, “Ill bet you 
a chaw of tobacco that I kin throw you every 
time.” 

“Tll bet you two chaws you can’t,” said 
Tim. 

“Well,” said George, deprecatingly, “I 
haint got but one chaw left out of the two 
plugs that I had last—weeks ago.” 

“ Well,” responded Michigan, “Tl try you 
for one chaw, then, just for the fun of the 
thing.” 

Then turning to one of his comrades, he 
added, 

“Say, Jack, hold the stakes, will you? till 
we git through; and don’t chaw more’n half 
of it up, ’nuther. If you do, by —— I'll throw 
you afterward for ‘nuthin !” 

“T say, Tim,” responded Jack, who was un- 
concernedly sprawling at full length on the 
grass, not in the least disconcerted by the 
threat contained in his friend’s Jast sentence, 
“T say, Tim, if you win the stakes I'll go two 
more chaws agin you; and then we'll have a 
spell at it!” 

The men of our squadron and the Michigan 
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regiment had formed a circle around the con- 
testants, some leaning against their horses, 
and some stretched on the ground on their 
blankets ; and a continual stream of bantering 
words was kept briskly flowing. Some of 
them bet pipes and tobacco on the issue—the 
odds being in favor of the young Michigander. 
Belts and coats were thrown off, George saying, 
“T’m hard up for tobacco, and by jingo I'll try 
hard to win them two chaws;” and the two 
went at it in a lively and really good style; 
and for about ten minutes neither seemed to 
get the better of the other. 

Suddenly, while every face wore a careless 
smile—while upon every tongue a bantering 
word still lingered,—there came right into our 
midst a solid shot. It struck nothing but the 
poor fellow from Michigan. Him it hit fair at 
the waist, tearing him completely in two, while 
the loud laugh was yet bubbling up from his 
throat—the light of anticipated triumph still 
in his eye, and the flush of confident success 
upon his cheek. 

The two men, so full of life and health before, 
suddenly stood transfixed as if by a thunder- 
bolt. Then one of them reeled and fell to the 
ground a sanguine mass of riven flesh and 





bulging entrails, while the other, who received 
the full wind of the shot, though otherwise 
untouched by it, stood for a moment as if 
petrified, his hair rising up straight upon his 
head, his eyes wide open in a hideous maniac 
stare, his whole face convulsed by a terrible 
and idiotic smile. Then with a loud, unnatu- 
ral laugh, made doubly horrible to us by the 
sight of the mutilated body lying before him, 
he fell prone to the ground. When, after a 
long time, by the aid of whisky and cold 
water, he was brought back to life, he was a 
raving lunatic, the concussion of the shot 
being of such force as to bereave him entirely 
of reason. The poor fellow who was struck 
never spoke a word or made a sign afterward, 
though he survived in an unconscious state 
about three hours after he was taken back to 
the hospital. Our man never recovered his 
reason so far as I have heard. 

We had all of us been used to seeing death 
in every shape, but the whiteness of sudden 
fear fell upon many a face in that group of 
soldiers as the terrible messenger of death clave 
a passage through us, and passing by every- 
thing else went to its destination as unerringly 
as if sent by some invisible marksman. 
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TWO WOMEN OF THE PRESENT. 
BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


HERE is nothing on earth more difficult 

than to draw truthful, and at the same 
time satisfactory and interesting, pen-pictures 
of one’s personal friends. To depict virtues 
without flattery, to touch upon faults without 
offense, is almost an impossibility. Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony are personal friends of 
the writer, and to her the dearest and best of 
the sex they have striven so long and so suc- 
cessfully to benefit. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

This woman is a stumbling-block and rock 
of offense to many of the opponents not only 
of Woman’s Suffrage, but of women’s rights 
in general. Certainly she fails to fill their 
idea of a “strong-minded woman,” which is 
a being deficient in all the gentler and more 
tender qualities of her sex. The fact is, Mrs. 
Stanton has that rare mixture of masculine 
and feminine traits which when possessed by 
a man is called genius! but which in a wo- 
man is not apt to be dignified by the critics 
with so complimentary a name. 

“Don’t talk to me about Mrs. Stanton,” said 





a hard-headed, hard-hearted man of the world 
not long since, who boasts that his wife is 
quite as much his property as the horse, dog, 
or establishment he had bought with an inher- 
ited fortune. “ A woman who will go roaring 
round the country in the style she does, can 
not be possessed of the least womanliness or 
love for her children. She has children, I 
hear ?” 

“ Yes, sir, seven of them,” we replied proudly, 
and with a little sniffing of the air, which ina 
farmer’s horse would be called “ fractious.” 

“ What kind of children are they ?” 

“They will not suffer by comparison with 
yours,” was the rather curt reply. 

“JT have a genuine horror,” he continued, 
“of females who are not domestic. My idea 
of a perfect woman, nobly planned, is a pleasant 
face, a bright eye, a graceful figure with a 
good sized waist, arrayed in clean, well-fitting 
calico set off by spotless linen—with a broom 
in her hands.” 

For the edification of this man, and that of 
the world at large, allow me to say that Mrs. 
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Stanton has a pleasant face, a good figure, a 
sizable waist — sometimes wears calico, with 
the immaculate adornments he has a liking 
for, and is said to be as thorough and system- 
atic a “ sweepist” as she is “ talkist.” 

Let us imagine an old fogy of the most fossil- 
ized sort being persuaded to listen to one of 
this lady’s lectures. He walks into the hall, 
under protest of course, and is fully prepared 
to be disgusted and repelled by a bony, hard- 
featured, defiant woman whose every look will 
be a thrust, and every word and gesture an 
offense to his ideal of what is ladylike and 
becoming. As he sits awaiting with prophetic 
dread the entrance of this virago, behold a 
plump rosy woman, apparently about forty-five 
years of age, comes with gentle dignity to the 
front of the platform; a woman whose every 
look and gesture proclaims her “ to the manner 
born ”’—whose natural pride in the good blood 
she bears in her veins gives her a dignity and 
queenly presence that many a taller woman 
might envy; a lady with handsome, round, 
regular features, a winning smile, and a beau- 
tifully-shaped head crowned with curls of 
snowy white; nothing about her but her ear- 
nest, steady, keen eyes to show that she is strong- 
minded. Our fossil is first amazed—next be- 
wildered—then fascinated—then convinced— 
not exactly of the doctrine of woman’s suf- 
frage, perhaps—but at any rate that a woman 
to be an advocate of that doctrine need 
neither be a fright nor a fury. 

Intellectually, Mrs. Stanton is sharp and clear, 
cutting with Alexandrian sword through the 
hard knots of argument that many men waste 
so much time and patience in untying. But 
the sharpness does not in the least infect her 
manner, that is rounded, and softened, and 
polished to a degree rare even among women 
who are acknowledged “ reines du salon.” Al- 
though her mind is what is generally called 
masculine, there is nothing in the least mannish 
about her ; in her speech, gestures, general ap- 
pearance, and dress she is only pure womanly. 
She is what we might imagine one of the old 
Roman matrons to be—Cornelia, for instance. 

About her lecturing there is a sure magnet- 
ism; she takes captive her audience, not by her 
reasoning and dignified speech alone, though 
both are rare, but by her actual presence as 
well, so much s0, indeed, that she would doubt- 
less possess the lawyer-like power of convinc- 
ing an audience of what she was not entirely 
convinced herself. 

Mrs. Stanton is a natural diplomat, and as 
President of this Republic she would never 





fail for want of executive and manipulating 
power. 

Socially, this lady is even more pleasing than 
on the platform. Her lively sallies, sharpened 
by-a wit that flickers like heat lightning 
through her. conversation, making it brilliant 
without being scorching, have made converts to 
the cause of woman’s suffrage from among a 
social class which its sterner and more rigid 
advocates could never reach. As she informed 
a recent audience, she has been married thirty 
years, during which her quiver has been grad- 
ually filled with fine sons and daughters. To 
be a mother of sons, is a blessing to a strong- 
minded woman. It naturally modifies her 
judgment of a sex to which her theories place 
her in an antagonistic position. It has had 
this effect upon Mrs. Stanton by her own con- 
fession. 

There has been considerable fault found with 
this lady’s management of her children. Her 
boys were allowed to jump, and shout, climb 
fences and trees, tear their clothes, stub their 
toes, and bark their shins, without the least re- 
proof from their mother. The girls were actu- 
ally driven out to walk and run, and were even 
allowed the privilege of jumping and climbing 
fences with their brothers. Itis said that a 
New York landlord, whose house the Stantons 
occupied for some time, determined on several 
occasions to invite Mrs. Stanton to find other 
premises. It was extremely aggravating, when 
he called, to see the boys coming down stairs, 
one after another, astride the banisters, and to 
hear the girls on the second floor executing a 
double shuffle, while the glasses on the elabo- 
rate chandeliers shook and rattled in apparent 
sympathy. 

“T will not let this opportunity pass,” he 
would say to himself; “this family must find 
other quarters. But,” to use his own words, 
“just then Mrs. Stanton would come in smiling, 
and extend her plump little hand, comment 
upon the day, the general news, and make her- 
self so agreeable, that upon my honor I hadn’t 
the heart to say a word. Sometimes she would 
remark, when 2 bang and a whoop somewhat 
more startling than the preceding noises would 
issue from the stair-way or room above, ‘ What 
a noise those children are making! but they 
do take so much comfort, Mr.——.’ What 
could a man do under such circumstances? 
She made me respect her, for I knew that 
those children were not instructed to deceive 
me. There was no slinking into comers be- 
cause the landlord had called.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s writings are characterized by 
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the same logical force and clearness, the same 
esprit, and the same choice and dignified dic- 
tion. As editor of the Revolution, she has ex- 
erted a great influence over public opinion, the 
spicy litfle sheet having created no little con- 
sternation in the camp of the ultra-conserva- 
tives. 

There may be a little too much of the “ gay 
Greek” in the reckless way in which she over- 
rides all criticism, and insists upon woman’s 
right to do whatever she pleases, even to vio- 
lating the rules of grammar, because she had 
no hand in making them; but if she is a little 
excessive in her claims, her manner of making 
them is so sparkling and graceful that she will 
be readily forgiven. There is a slight incon- 
sistency about her in one respect, as there is 
indeed about most persons. With all her pro- 
fessed irreverence for prerogatives, she is not 
entirely democratic, the most hateful of aris- 
tocracies to her being that of sex. 

As a wife, Mrs. Stanton, like another wife 
to whom reference is often made, is above 
suspicion, although her advocacy of the right 
of uncongenial married partners to divorce 
has caused the unjust aspersion that she is 
a free lover. Indeed, that term is becoming 
exceedingly comprehensive nowadays, and 
would include, according to many, all women 
who claim in any degree the right of self-pro- 
tection from abusive husbands. On this sub- 
ject Mrs. Stanton is more than eloquent. It is 
safe to predicate that the remainder of her days 
will be more blessed, if possible, than those that 
have preceded them, on account of the peculiar 
sacredness of her future work. She sees with 
that accurate, straightforward, far-seeing vision 
which has always characterized her judgment, 
that the political rights of her sex are almost 
won. She has piloted the bark of woman’s 
suffrage into calm and easy sailing, and can 
now intrust the helm to the hands and brains 
she has so successfully educated, while she 
seeks this new avenue of labor—the education 
of wives, and the alteration of our divorce 
laws. 

Mrs. Stanton is as resolute and independent 
as she is brilliant and logical. When asked on 
one occasion by a person whose conscience 
was in rather a fussy condition, how she could 
consent to receive money from George Francis 
Train for the purpose of carrying on the Revo- 
lution, she replied: “ Mr. Train, in my estima- 
tion, is much purer than many men who abuse 
him. He may be fanatical in some respects, 
but as far as I know, he is an honest man. 
Still, that is neither here nor there. If the 





Prince of: Darkness himself should come to 
me and say, ‘Mrs. Stanton, here is money 
which you may devote, if you please, to the 
enfranchisement of woman,’ I should say, 
‘ Devil, I thank you.’” 

As a mother, Mrs. Stanton is wise, thought- 
ful, and loving, and is like Solomon’s wise wo- 
man in looking to the ways of her household. 
Whether she knows how to darn stockings, 
that most highly lauded and strictly exacted 
of feminine accomplishments, is a question 
that must be left to the imagination of the 
reader, for concerning this point the writer is 
not informed. In the words of the immortal 
Rip, “ Here’s to her health, and her family’s! 
May they live long, and prosper !’” 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Some one lately made the remark that Susan 
B. Anthony was the other half of Mrs. Stan- 
ton. This is true, and not true. True, inas- 
much as these women undoubtedly in many 
respects supplement each other; not true, in- 
asmuch as either of them has quite enough of 
individuality to stand alone. To those who 
have not seen Susan, let us venture a descrip- 
tion of this often-wounded and well-scarred 
but invincible veteran in the cause of her own 
sex. It has been said of her by some that she 
is unwomanly, and that her aggressiveness in 
the cause to which she has devoted her life pro- 
ceeds from a naturally belligerent taste. Those 
who know the dear woman best will indig- 
nantly scout the accusation. She has, as it 
were, adopted all womanhood as her child, and 
fights for it as naturally and unselfishly as the 
lioness fights for her young. There is not a 
selfish fiber in Susan’s body, nor a selfish 
thought in her heart. Her devotion is as en- 
tire and as oblivious of all personal reward as 
that of any human being who ever lived. 

You who are sitting by my side in the lec- 
ture-room, tell me that you have never seen 
her. Well, then, here she comes—this wo- 
man with the earnest business face, peering un- 
pretentiously but eagerly through her eye- 
glasses, as if in search of the one jewel it has 
been the object of her life to find, namely, jus- 
tice and equal rights with men for her own 
sex. You notice that though the smooth 
bands of brown hair on each side of her face 
are as yet unfrosted, there are lines of care and 
suffering there. These, my friend, are her 
scars, more honorable to her than the smooth- 
est, rosiest cheek and whitest brow to its pos- 
sessor. You notice, too, that she is plainly, al- 
most negligently, dressed ; that she affects no 
particular amenities of manner ; that she is di- 
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rect, straightforward, downright in all she does 
or says. She plunges into her subject with 
quaint, unstudied earnestness. Even her wit 
—and she is by no means destitute of that 
quality, though genuine and of the first water 
—is not polished and rich like that of Mrs 
Stanton, and seems to be a sort of surprise 
even to herself. And yet your laughter, when 
you shall respond to it, will seem to come from 
a deeper, heartier source than that which you 
accord to her more brilliant coadjutor. It is 
ae though you had suddenly come upon a val- 
uable diamond in the rough, and you feel it to 
be the more real from that very fact. 

Susan’s earnestness and impetuosity some- 
times make her blind, but never squint-eyed. 
She may not see but one point at a time in her 
excess of zeal, but she always sees it straight. 
Hers is not one of those clear heads that can 
arrange and plan a complicated scheme with- 
out confusion to itself; in keeping many irons 
in the fire she would get burnt occasionally. 
But this would not prevent her keeping them 
in still. She will carry her point by sheer dint 
of a perseverance that is indomitable. Should 
she become badly scorched in any enterprise, 
she will show the fester alike to friend and 
enemy, and say, “I got that by such a perform- 
ance. I shall try another plan.” 

The expression of Trollope’s old brickmaker, 
“Its dogged that does it,” was never more ap- 
plicable to any one than to her. 

As you sit here watching her really hand- 
some face, you will see how she has resolutely 
seared herself to this very doggedness of pur- 
pose. If you are a physiognomist you will 
observe that that face is not indicative of a 
heart naturally indifferent to love and sympa- 
thy. There is suppressed yearning in it—that 
heart has felt all woman’s craving for the tender 
things of fife—and there has been a remorseless 
hand laid upon it—crushing it down—a hand 
that said, “In order that I may work, you 
must cease to plead.” 

The German woman, who after looking round 
at all the women’s faces in the car she was 
leaving, to find a safe temporary nurse for 
her baby, proved herself a good judge of char- 
acter when she chose Susan for that office. 
Susan has probably not a “ gift” toward babies. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine that she ever 
uttered a word of baby-talk in her life. It 
would not even seem that in her theory of the 
universe they form at all an important part. 
But this has grown out of her entire devotion 
to one idea. There are infinite possibilities of 
motherhood in Susan’s face—possibilities that 





indeed have become facts since, as before re- 
marked, she has adopted as her child the wo- 
man of the nineteenth century. 

Susan has been called an egotist. If to know 
that she is the hardest-working woman in the 
cause for twenty years, and to say so for the 
purpose of stirring up the minds of her supiner 
sisters be a proof of egotism, so be it. It will 
little reck to Susan what you call her, so long 
as she is able to reap any fruit of her labor, or 
even see promise of harvest. 

But our idea of egotism is something vastly 
different from the simple self-abnegating zeal 
with which this woman uses herself as an in- 
strument toward the accomplishment of the 
cause to which she is devoted. The ubiquity 
of Susan is proverbial. Wherever anything is 
to be done for women, there is she in the midst 
of them, inspiring them with new courage, ap- 
plying the wholesome lash of reproof if neces- 
sary, and setting things generally in running 
order. You want to see her on business—go 
to her office in the Revolution building. She 
was here yesterday; to-day she has gone to 
Boston, Chicago, or Kansas even, to attend a 
convention of some kind. 

You never would suppose, you say, that we 
women could endure so much. She is seldom 
so wicked as to be fatigued or have a headache 


or nerves like other women. Oh, no; she has 


no time for such nonsense. Her heaven is not 
one of rest, but of activity, to the verge of what 
would be distraction to most women. 

In her devotion to the cause of one sex, is 
she unjust to the other? 

Perhaps so. It would be rather remarkable 
if she were not. She has been snubbed, abused, 
hooted at, ridiculed by the sex that professes 
to hold all womanhood in honor. We think 
that she has a strong element of justice in her 
nature, and is able not only to see but to give 
credit to any generosity she may have ex- 
perienced at men’s hands. 

Susan’s worst enemies, it is painful to say, are 
women. There are one or more who, believ- 
ing that slander would accomplish their pur- 
pose, viz., the dethronement in public estima- 
tion of this noble woman, haye been unscru- 
pulous in their defamations. But, thank God, 
they have utterly failed, and have brought 
down upon their own heads the disgrace they 
planned for hers. There is nothing more char- 
acteristic of Susan, nothing that shows in a 
more amusing light her utter inconsequence as 
to side issucs, when an object is to be gained, 
than the headlong way in which she manages 
finances. If money is needed, money must be 
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raised somehow, and whoever gives it is her 
angel for the nonce. Though Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony work well in harness, there 
is little. similarity between them. Both are 
earnest workers for one cause it is true, but 
their modes are different. 

Mrs. Stanton seeks the goal with calm and 
stately steps, in which there is a cheerful alac- 
rity, which does not prevent her from pluck- 
ing a flower here and there by the roadside; 
while Susan, her eye on the distance, pauses 
not by the way, but plunges on regardless of 
briers or roses. For long weary years this glo- 
rious woman has fought the good fight of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, and to her, more than 
to any other, or all others, is present success 
attributable. She fought for higher wages for 
women, contended that for work performed as 
well, they should receive equal pay with men. 
She has done more than any or all others to 
secure to women honorable and lucrative 
positions in printing and editorial offices, and 
as type-setters, proof-readers, and reporters. 
Susan cleared the track for a woman’s rights 
newspaper, and after torture and abuse suffi- 
cient to kill a dozen ordinary women, she suc- 
ceeded in establishing it; and now, to promote 





its success, she has proved the unselfishness 
of her nature by resigning it to others, whom 
she knows possess the necessary means to make 
it a paying as well as an interesting and in- 
structive journal. 

Susan never was called a poetess, and yet 
there is both poetry and pathos embodied in 
her good-bye to the Revolution. “I feel,” said 
she, “ as a fond mother must after having bound 
out a pet child she was unable to support.” 

Was there anything ever written in the 
English language equal to this in power and 
aptness of expression? The Revolution was 
Susan’s baby—as dear to the precious old 
maid as was ever infant cherub to the heart 
of its mother. She has bound out her darling. 
God grant that both mother and child may do 
well! 

The woman of the nineteenth century is 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Rebels and foes may snatch at her crown, but 
her points of character, her integrity of pur- 
pose, her wonderful devotion to the sacred 
cause of womanhood, will keep the diadem 
secure; and to her in coming ages will be as- 
cribed the words— 

WOMAN’S DELIVERER. 


—— +04 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


BY PERIWINELE. 


(CONCLUDED. 


FTER the lapse of a few days I learned 

that the apartment had been hired by an 
artist, a young man of slight figure and quiet, 
gentlemanly appearance whom I had encoun- 
tered once or twice on the stairs, and whom I 
made it in my way to visit soon afterward. I 
can recall now the interest his face awakened 
in me, that pale face, with its high, broad fore- 
head and dark, thoughtful eyes, and that ha- 
bitual expression of sadness, as if some old 
grief had cast its shadow over a whole life- 
time. 

This young man and myself soon became fast 
friends, in spite of the disparity in our years, 
and in reviewing the circumstance of our 
friendship I can not tell what feature in his 
character most merited my regard; whether 
his piety and moral worth, or his mental cul- 
ture and depth of thought beyond his years, or 
his lively fancy, engaging manners, and child- 
like simplicity of heart. But with all these es- 
timable qualities, and with ability in his voca- 
tion the artist was guilty of a perpetual sin 





against society—he was poor. Now I have 
enemies who may be base enough to attempt 
to ruin my character by asserting that I felt 
more interest in this young man on account of 
his poverty, and they may pelt my conduct 
with such abstractions as “sympathy,” “ be- 
nevolence,” and the like rubbish, and accuse 
me of quoting the maudlin line 
A man’s a man for a’ that,” 

thus seeking to place my views in antagonism 
with time-honored, world-wide doctrine ; but I 
warn all such to beware how they render 
themselves liable to an action for slander. 

But to return to the story. I was a frequent 
visitor at the artist’s room, and when I saw the 
assiduity with which he wrought, and the 
cheery, hopeful spirit he manifested, I could 
but respect him. Sometimes his wife, to whom 
he had been married but a few months, would 
come tripping up the stairs and open the door 
softly, and then his countenance would light 
up, as if she brought sunshine on her innocent, 
girlish face, and long after I had withdrawn.I 
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could hear her merry, chirping voice filling 
that dim chamber with gladness. 

There was one thing that puzzled me when 
I thought of my neighbor, and that was the 
tinge of sadness on his countenance, which I 
fancied must be something superadded to his 
ordinary cares. But of his personal history he 
said little, merely casually mentioning once 
that he had no parents living, and that his wife 
was also an orphan; and when I thought of 
these two friendless young creatures straying 
hand in hand through this unpitying world, 
really my heart warmed with something like 
paternal feeling toward them. One day, after 
we had been neighbors for several months, as 
I was about stepping out of my room I heard 
the sound of voices on the landing, and when 
I'opened my door the speakers were so much 
engaged that they did not notice my appear- 
ance. 

In the open doorway stood the artist, and 
facing him was a young man whose handsome 
features bore marks of dissipation, and who 
appeared to be partially intoxicated. Just asl 
stepped out I heard the stranger say to the 
other, “ You lie! you have got money, but you 
won't give it to me!” and then raising a stick 
he held in his hand, he struck him a heavy 
blow on the forehead. How it went to my 
heart to see a wicked hand raised to smite that 
pale, suffering brow! I rushed forward just 
in time to prevent him from falling to the 
floor, and the assailant seeing me turned and 
fled. How the fatherly feeling came over me, 
as I led the sufferer to a seat and stanched 
the blood that was flowing from the wound. 

“My poor boy,” said I, the words escaping me 
_ involuntarily, “ tell me what does this mean.” 

“ Not now,” said he, “some other time;” 
and then he covered his face with his hands 
and began to weep. 

I went out and busied myself in procuring a 
carriage, and soon had him conveyed to his 
home. The next day the artist's room was 
closed, and the next, and the afternoon of the 
second found me on my way to his humble 
residence on the outskirts of the city. On my 
arrival, I was admitted by the young wife, 
who informed me that her husband was dan- 
gerously ill, that the physician whom they 
called in had pronounced his wound a slight 
one, but from the shock to his system, which 
was somewhat debilitated, he feared a fever 
might supervene. Then I received an explan- 
ation of the affair I had witnessed. 

I heard that some years previous to this the 
artist had been left with a widowed mother 





and a younger brother dependent on his exer- 
tions for support. This brother, then a fine, 
handsome lad, had been an object of especial 
solicitude to him, and he had spared no pains 
and self-denial in order to afford him whatever 
would be conducive to his happiness. But 
alas! his affection was ill requited, for the 
youth on growing to early manhood had fallen 
into evil courses, and had gone on step by step 
in vice, until he had become utterly worthless 
and abandoned, and his conduct had broken 
his mother’s heart and hurried her to the 
grave. This young man it was who had com- 
mitted the assault, and my informant contin- 
ued, “He wouldn’t have refused to give him 
the money he demanded, but it was an impos- 
sibility, as he had expended almost his last 
dollar the day previous in paying a fine to save 


‘his miserable brother from imprisonment.” 


As I was about to leave I took out a sum of 
money and tendered her, saying, “I have en- 
gaged your husband to paint a pair of pictures 
for me, and as I have reserved this money for 
them, will you accept the payment in ad- 
vance?” JI must have been very awkward, 
for the flush of honest pride that burned on 
her cheek told me that she detected the ruse. 
Then came a struggle, and she sank down on 
a seat and burst into tears. “Dear me!” 
thought I, “ how perplexing!” and laying the 
money on a table, I made a hasty retreat. 

The next time I called I found the worst ap- 
prehensions realized, and the patient was in 
the delirium of a fever. Many weeks of illness 
ensued, during which I visited the sufferer 
frequently, and at last, one calm Sabbath after- 
noon, I set out for the house, not without some 
apprehensions that this might be my last visit. 
On arriving I was informed by the person who 
admitted me that the fever had left the patient 
in such an exhausted state that he could not 
possibly recover, and a short time previous he 
had fallen into a slumber, from which it was 
doubtful if he ever awoke. I stole softly up- 
stairs to the chamber, where by the bedside 
sat the young wife, holding one of the sick 
man's hands in her own, and as I stooped to 
look at him she whispered, “I am glad you 
have come, for he expressed a wish to see you 
before he died, and perhaps he will awake.” 

I took my position by the bedside and wait- 
ed in the hush of that silent chamber. Over 
the bed hung a print of Christ calling little 
children—a picture that I never see without 
thinking of a little golden-haired girl that we 
laid to rest long ago, on a bright May day, 
when the children we saw in the streets all 
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seemed to be bringing garlands to lay on her 
grave. Yes, twenty May days ago, for so I 
compute the time, a little child went to sleep 
among the flowers. 

The yellow sunlight streamed through an 
open window overhung by a vine, that made 
shadowy leaves on the wall and the picture; 
and as they moved to and fro, I thought of a 
multitude waving branches of palm and shout- 
ing Hosanna! 

As I stood musing thus the sick man awoke, 
and on seeing me his eyes assumed a momen- 
tary brightness. Reaching forth his wasted 
hand to me he essayed to speak. I took his 
hand and bent down to listen, but the words 
died away on his lips. Then slowly and with 
an effort, as if groping in the dark, he raised 
the passive hand of his wife and placed it in 
mine; and thus, clinging to his only earthly 
friends, the poor artist closed his eyes forever. 

A breath of wind swept past the casement, 
the shadowy leaves were lifted from the pic- 
ture on the wall, and as I raised my eyes to 





where the sudden flash illumined the inscrip- 
tion, making it seem as if the words were 
spoken with a smile, I read, 

“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Many people thought it very odd when a 
young woman, and a stranger, was adopted 
into my household, but I am happy to state 
that by the help of good constitutions these 
quidnuncs have survived their anxiety. 

Sometimes when I am sitting in my little 
library room, I hear a light step on the stairs, 
and a voice says, “ Uncle, the chaise is ready,” 
and then my adopted niece and I ride out to a 
pleasant cemetery, in which I have 4 little 
inclosed lot, where rest side by side the little 
child who died long ago, and my poor friend; 
and as I stand by the spot where sleep the 
child in years and the child in heart, and watch 
the shadows of a silver maple playing upon 
the graves, I think again of waving palms, 
and where the sunlight falls on a little head- 
stone, I read the words: 

“ Of euch is the kingdom of heaven.” 


SS 


THE INVISIBLE MONSTER. 


A VERACIOUS GHOST STORY. 


T finally drove me from Paris. It was too 
terrible to endure. Why it should have 
happened to me—Jonathan Selveridge, banker, 
of the eity of New York—is yet an insoluble 
mystery. 

I am not an imaginative man, and am, I 
think, far from being a timid one. And still 
that incomprehensible thing absolutely forced 
me to change my lodgings twice in Paris, and 
ultimately to quit the city of ease and luxury. 

A man in business from his youth upward 
doesn’t reach the age of seven-and-forty with- 
out having most of what the sage Mantilini 
would call “demnition nonsense” taken out 
of him. Moreover, I am troubled less, perhaps, 
than my kind generally, with uncomfortable 
fancies. 

Toward the latter part of last May I decided 
to go abroad for a time, for no other reason 
than that there was nothing whatever to keep 
me at home. I passed the summer and early 
fall in Germany, Switzerland, and upper Italy, 
and arrived in Paris toward the end of Sep- 
tember, intending to make it my residence for 
the winter. Determining at once to go into 
lodgings, and desiring to be quietly situated, 
I selected apartements in the Rue Monsieur le 
Prince. 





Returning to my rooms one night after an 
evening at the Grand Opera, I walked leisurely 
up two flights of stairs and up the third also, 
my chambers being on the fourth floor. At 
the landing of the last staircase I was stopped 
—stopped suddenly, abruptly, as if a door had 
been shut in my face. At first I thought some 
one was standing in the way, and that I had 
involuntarily paused while my mind was upon 
something else ; soI stepped aside and endeav- 
ored toproceed. I could not. Something pre- 
vented me. I began to grow numb, while I 
snatched a match-safe from my pocket and 
struck a light. Nothing visible was there. 
The long corridor was wholly empty, with no 
sign of human presence save a faint line of 
light under a neighboring door. My breath 
grew thick, almost strangling me. As suddenly 
as it had come, the thing, invisible, intangible, 
departed, and I hurried to my own bedroom. 

Once locked in and the candles lighted, I 
dropped into an easy chair to reflect on the 
strange occurrence. It was something utterly 
beyond an explanation. It wes plainly not 
the result of a mental illusion, for my mind 
had been absorbed in the remembrance of the 
opera, and I had been humming an air as I 
came up stairs. I am no believer in Spiritual- 
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ism, mainly, perhaps, from never having wit- 
nessed any of the so-called manifestations ; and 
I am an absolute disbeliever in ghosts. Yet I 
had been stopped, and forced to pause against 
my will, by an impalpable presence which I 
felt without seeing. 

I blew out the tapers and went to bed, hoping 
that sleep would drive the painful circumstance 
from my mind. But I could not sleep. At 
times the absurdity of a man of my years and 
quiet habits being the subject of a spiritual 
visitation made me laugh heartily; but again 
the idea that an unseen power had controlled 
my will, despite my effort to the contrary, gave 
me at least a peculiar sensation. 

Rolling and tossing about,—falling, at last, 
into an unrestful slumber—I waked in the 
morning with a nervous headache. Seeking 
the cause, and remembering my experience of 
the previous evening, I determined to call upon 
the proprietress of the house, ostensibly to pay 
the rental of my apartments, really to make 
inquiries regarding any legends or ghost-stories 
that might exist in connection with the estab- 
lishment. Withoutresult. She had been there 
but a few months, and evidently the place in 
her estimation was but an ordinary domicil. I 
despised myself for the hold the trifling affair 
had taken upon me. It was nothing—a mere 
accident—I repeated in my own ears a hundred 
times. Still I couldn’t get rid of it. I rarely 
crossed the staircase landing without thinking 
of it. Finally it disturbed me so much that I 
left the house and engaged rooms at one of the 
smaller hotels in the Rue Saint Honoré. 

The circumstance soon passed from my rec- 
ollection. 

One night I lay on the bed reading. The 
book was Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ;” and 
I had been wondering whether, in case the 
mutterings of discontent which were then 
trembling along the undercurrents of Paris 
should break out into open rebellion, I should 
leave the city or see it through; when I felt 
the same numbing sensation, the lack of vital- 
ity, which had seized me on the memorable 
night I have mentioned. This time it was 
tenfold stronger. There seemed to be some- 
thing proceeding from the closet on the oppo- 
site side of the room. The candles were still 
lighted, the fire burned brightly ; still I could 
see nothing. I was only conscious of a terrible 
oppression as if some heavy substance were 
bearing down on my breast and crushing out 
my life. Instinctively I struggled to a sitting 
posture. I tried to unfasten my collar. My 
hands refused to obey my brain. I felt if I 





relaxed my will for a single instant, that I 
should die. Suddenly it had come; suddenly 
it went. I fell back in a profuse perspiration. 
The candles still sputtered in their sticks, the 
fire still blazed. I had not been asleep. I 
glanced at the clock as I had done just before 
the manifestation; but a single minute had 
passed ; it seemed like a thousand years. I 
sprang up and flung wide the closet door. 
There was nothing in it but my own ward- 
robe. I was perfectly assured of that before I 
opened it. My ghost was totally invisible, and 
that was the horror of it. I was willing to 
deal with any number of mortals or any 
visible enemy ; but to be followed by a being 
without a being was more than weak humanity 
could endure. 

The next day I left Paris. I ran over to 
London, wandering about there restless and 
discontented. Fate drew me back. I re- 
turned to the French capital on business, 
and staid at the Grand Hotel, determining 
that if society could exorcise the specter, 
never to be alone. 

A few days of peace quieted my nerves; for 
I was beginning to discover that I had those 
troublesome possessions. My mind had been 
much exercised on the subject, more especially 
as I had not mentioned the experiences to any 
acquaintance. Though unadmitted to myself, 
I was a little ashamed to acknowledge to 
others that I had thought so continually of 
it. But when a quiet man has a sensation he 
is apt to dwell upon it. 

On the evening of the ninth of November I 
played several games of chess with a friend 
and fellow-boarder in his room. About half- 
past eleven I retired to my chamber, and im- 
mediately disrobing went to bed. Soon after 
the little clock on the mantlepiece struck 
twelve, and as I lay counting the strokes, I 
became aware of the same singular, bodiless 
presence that had visited me, I had almost 
said attacked me, twice before. I remembered 
for the first time that both the former occurren- 
ces had taken place about the same hour. Had 
midnight, then, its reputed magic power of 
calling forth ghosts from their graves and 
spirits from the other world? 

Again the sensation of stifling, the intense 
strain of mind and body.. I managed to get 
out of bed,—to stand erect. My brain seemed 
to tell me to try to cope with it bodily. I felt 
as if by struggling forward I could drive it 
back. With every nerve tense I essayed to 
crush out the unseen thing. I grew colder, 
with the tingling sensation in my veins that 
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precedes the numbness of freezing. I knew 
it was a question of strength between it and 
me. The master would absolutely control 
the slave. The room seemed to grow colder 
and colder. Each step I took forward froze 
my blood as if I were clearing my way through 
an iceberg. Every breath I drew could be 
plainly heard. I thought I must be dying of 
cold. Gradually the dull drowsiness that pre- 
cedes the fatal sleep took possession of my 
senses. My head sank on my breast. My 
eyes were like lead There was a strange 
ringing in my ears as there is in those of a 
drowning man. My limbs refused their office. 
I had a sense of stumbling first, and then of 
floating off as if my body had been volatilized. 
The tingling sensation, the difficulty of respi- 
ration, the ringing sound were gorve. They 
were succeeded by a soft, almost delicious 
languor. I yielded to it instinctively, and 
soon an oblivion so complete and sweet stole 
over me that I remember dimly I wished I 
might never think or remember again. I lay 
upon the floor in absolute unconsciousness till 
the next day at noon, when I seemed to awake 





from a dreamless sleep. At first I could recol- 
lect nothing of the previous night, and greatly 
wondered at my position. But I soon re- 
membered all, and became painfully aware of 
a soreness of my flesh and an aching of my 
bones. I know not whether they were caus- 
ed by my nervous efforts in the struggle, or 
by my fall and sleeping so exposed for twelve 
hours. 

Paris was agony for me. The dread thing 
poisoned all its pleasures. I determined to 
return to America. If I was to be haunted, 
pursued by an unghostly ghost, I preferred it 
should be there. 

Since my arrival I have attended numerous 
séances, made countless inquiries among believ- 
ers in what is called Spiritualism, but have 
found no hypothesis on which to base an ex- 
planation of the phenomena. 

I give no opinion, for I have none to give. 

I live in constant dread of another visitation. 
I am willing to admit that I am physically and 
mentally afraid of it. What is it, what can it 
be? Who can tell me? I would give all I 
am worth and twenty years of life to know. 


——-+04-— > 


PASTOR’S WIVES vs. BURGLARS. 


BY C. H. REQUA 


E are blessed with a noble pastor, whom 

we of course love very dearly. He has 
labored long and earnestly among a “ disobe- 
dient and gainsaying people” at the expense 
of his physical strength. So obvious became 
this fact that the official brethren recently 
waited on him and urged him to take a vaca- 
tion, which he finally concluded to do. He is 
blest with a good wife, whose misfortune it is 
to be of a nervous temperament, which ren- 
dered her singularly apprehensive of burglars 
during her husband’s absence unless there was 
aman in the house. The writer, ascertaining 
the state of affairs, volunteered to play the 
part of “peeler,’—which is slangology for 
watchman—and faithfully patrol the parson- 
age, yard, fences, appertaining thereto, etc. ; 
which comprehensive term includes the roofs 
of the neighboring houses. The good lady felt 
more at ease after such a promise, for if she 
doubted my invincibility, she placed implicit 
faith in my revolver. The first few nights 
were calm and pleasant, and nothing occurred 
to disturb our repose. But March is a treach- 
erous month (I think I shall skip it next year), 
and on the third night and part of the follow- 





ing morning old Boreas began to “swap” 
shutters throughout the neighborhood. Ours 
alighted in old Brown’s yard, and his flopped 
into ours. His were not worth the blowing 
down—ours were; therefore we'll “render 
unto Ceesar”—his name is Patrick, but that 
don’t matter—“ the kindling wood that is Ce- 
sar’s,” provided he will bring ours back, 
“ prove property,” etc. Now imagination had 
but little to stretch in order to conjure up a 
fellow at the back door, or footsteps in the 
dining-room. I had no idea it was going to 
blow so hard, and therefore slept very soundly ; 
much more 80, in fact, than common, which 
was doubtless owing to a deprivation of my 
wonted rest through sickness on the night pre- 
vious, and the broom handle had nearly per- 
forated the ceiling ere I was aware that I was 
the individual referred to in the yell, “ Mr, 
Requa, Mr. Requa! come down quick and 
shoot a burglar.” So heartrending was the 
cry that I thought surely a robber was below 
waiting for me. “Aye, aye!” bawled I. 
(Fortissimo.) “ Hope to gracious they go before 
I get there!” (Pianissimo.) I don’t like burg- 
lars, I never did. I believe that “ evil commu- 
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nications corrupt good manners,” and give 
them as wide a berth as possible. Neverthe- 
less, when they call on me, the least I can do 
is to go down and—shoot them; so I sprang 
up hastily, donned my coat for my pants and 
vice versa, ignored my vest, elevated my hair, 
scrambled into one boot, and dragged the other 
on: as I tumbled down stairs with teeth and 
trigger clicking simultaneously. Lest some 
one be tempted to accuse me of cowardice, I 
would again call attention to the blustering 
wind, a powerful draft of which coming 
through a keyhole counteracted the heat of the 
furnace ; furthermore, I had precious few gar- 
ments on, and mighty little of them, as my 
haste had made them “smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less.” The quaking domestic met 
me at her mistress’ door, or rather she thrust 
one arm and a light out, after which she 
quickly shut and bolted it, and gave directions 
on the key of B flat through the keyhole. This 
“ handwriting-on-the-wall” business I confess 
I didn’t like. It really looked as if they were 





afraid, and did more toward shaking my nerves 
than anything else. However, I rose with the 
occasion, and murmuring 
“On, Stanley, on! 
*Go’ for °em, Marmion!” 

or “ Had I the wings of a dove,” I forget now 
which, 1 burst suddenly into the back parlor, 
tumbled over a chair, and found myself the 
sole occupant of the room. I would here state 
that the light went on one side of the chair, 
and my revolver and self on the other; we 
kept together for safety. Setting my barked 
shins once more in motion, I strode through 
one room after another with rather more cau- 
tion than I had used in the first, and without 
further mishap (save an inadvertent application 
of my elbow to the keyboard of the open piano, 
which promptly responded to the touch, pro- 
ducing a sound which for volume will never be 
equaled), until I had patrolled my “ beat” sev- 
eral times. Whoever intruded had vanished be- 
fore I could catch him, and, strange to say, bolt- 
ed the doors afterhim. Veni! Vidi! ! Vici!!! 


——__+0e —__. 


FIVE GLIMPSES OF A WESTERN EDITOR. 


BY W. H. BABCOCK. 


OLONEL JOHN WILDER, recently shot 

and killed by one James Hutchison in 
Kansas City, is the subject of this article. He 
was a man of rare ability, perhaps the foremost 
editor of the border, and a man who served his 
country faithfully in war and sustained in peace 
his principles with moderation. Therefore, 
now that he is deceased, I think he deserves 
some more lasting memorial than a newspaper 
notice. Besides, in these glimpses I am sketch- 
ing not merely him, but representatively a large 
and valuable class of men, from as many dif- 
ferent stand-points and under as many different 
circumstances. 

On the first occasion I entered his office in 
company with a friend in search of employ- 
ment. We found him seated at a table, sur- 
rounded by scores of half-clipped exchanges, 
and doubtless quite busy, but nevertheless 
very urbane. There was a frankness and evi- 
dent fellow-feeling in his manner such as is 
seldom met with. In person he was thin of 
face and slight of figure; his age probably did 
not exceed thirty-three, and he wore a plain 
business suit. There was.a total absence of all 
pretense in his manner, and yet he was obvi- 
ously wanting neither in self-esteem nor ambi- 
tion. “I came out, gentlemen,” said he, “just 





as you have done, to practice law, but con- 
cluded, as you say, that the profession was 
overcrowded here, and turned editor instead. 
If you have any money, as I don’t know that 
you have, you had better buy real estate with 
it in some growing town of moderate size. IfI 
had done that, I should be a wealthy man now, 
and in Congress besides. I have no reason to 
complain, though, for I have done pretty well. 
No doubt I shall get around to that by-and- 
by.” As we passed out, after a pleasant and 
exhilarating chat, I could not but reflect that 
if he ever attained the eminence for which he 
seemed to long, it would not be through the 
prestige of an imposing appearance. 

A week or more had elapsed. It was the 
evening of my first day’s work as temporary 
local editor of the journal. Some one said a 
fire had just occurred up town. At once I 
started to learn the particulars. Almost the 
first figure I encountered on arriving at the 
scene of excitement was the Colonel, almost 
disguised in a dingy old cap and disreputable- 
looking clothes, fit only for slopping through 
the mud. He was busy “taking the item,” 
but readily turned the notes over to my 
keeping. He evidently was not afraid of ap- 
pearances, and believed in seeing that the work 
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of the paper was all well done, if he had to do 
it himself. 

A fortnight or so went by, and I saw him in 
another place. On the previous night I had 
been detained (by no fault of mine) in making 
a report before the hour of going to press. 
Somehow the matter had been misrepresented 
to him; and, in common with other attachés 
of the establishment, I reaped a good share of 
blame. As soon as I entered the office, I 
noticed that his face, usually impassible, wore 
a harsh and‘vexed expression; and with the 
remark, “How do you like that?” he laid 
before me my report, headed by some not very 
complimentary allusions to certain parties un- 
named. I tried to explain, but he would listen 
to no explanation. Some words ensued be- 
tween us, when I pronounced the implication 
false if it referred to me; and he, seeming to 
think from my earnestness that perhaps I was 
right, checked his anger and retired to his 
sanctum. When we next met I had little diffi- 
culty in convincing him of his mistake. 

I saw him for a fourth time in church, 
dressed as he seldom dressed on ordinary oc- 
casions, and looking the highly-bred gentleman 
to perfection. I had my own reasons for not 
believing him to be very devout; yet not once 





did I observe his attention distracted from ser- 
vice or sermon. I could not but admire the 
decorum and dignity of character that pro- 
duced a semblance of reverence which even 
devotion does not always create. 

The fifth scene closes his life drama. As 1 
was sitting in the office of the city attorney 
(being, with a friend, engaged in performing the 
duties of that position during the absence of the 
incumbent), I heard a pistol discharged appar- 
ently in the street near by, and rushed through 
the recorder’s office into the hall of the court- 
house. There,staggering up from the southern 
end was Wilder, his face contorted with pain, his 
hands clasped over his side, and his body half 
bent. As I opened the door, he glanced up 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Babcock!” in accents of 
suffering. I took him in my arms and helped 
him into the office, on reaching which he 
dropped almost instantly. Doctors were sent 
for, post-haste, and friends gathered, but they 
could do nothing for the rapidly-failing man, 
who lay there upon the floor moaning with 
every breath, speechless and almost senseless. 
A few minutes more and even the moan 
ceased; then the eyes rolled in the socket; 
the pulse died away, and only a corpse re- 
mained where John Wilder had been. 


———_+0e—__—__ 
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QUITS. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


I am the victor, Philip May! 
You knew it the moment we met to-night. 
You had not looked for such easy grace, 
For our parting left me crushed and white. 
My lips were curved in a quiet smile— 
You had seen them stiffen with sudden pain— 
Did you think as you searched my eyes, the while, 
Of the times they kad looked for you in vain? 


Did they tell you the story you hoped to read? 

—The tale of a lingering love for you ;— 
Why did you quail and falter so, 

*Neath the level ray of their frozen blue ? 
Why did you drop your faultless voice 

To the tender tone of the olden strain ? 
—Yon can not recall the early trust 

Whose delicate life by scorn was slain ! 


You're foiled for once, my king of hearts ! 
Mine was too high to break for you. 
I might have loved you long and well, 
Had I proved you noble and good and true. 
But when I saw that the thing I loved 
Was not you, but my soul's Ideal,— 
When I knew you selfish and hard and cold,— 
I had no fealty for the Real. 
You are not my master any more ! 
Your thrall of the olden time is free. 
The broken wing of the bird is healed, 
And I scorn your pliant tongue and knee. 





Have you forgotten your spoken words ? 
I shall remember them till I die ;— 

My heart went down in the dust to you, 
And low in the dust you let it lie! 


Yon have mistaken me all the while ; 
I do not miss you, nor want you now! 
The lesson you taught me is potent yet, 
Though it left no line en my open brow. 
Clever player, of cunning touch, 
The chords are jangled and will not chime t 
Well, are the throbs of a tortured heart 
Set to the flow of a pleasant rhyme ? 


Bat God, he knows that I had no hope 
Ever to lure you back again ; 
And the wish went out with the Long Ago, 
And never can come to me again. 
How dared you dream you were dear to me ? 
Or speak of things that you should forget ? 
I blush to think a kiss of yours 
Ever upon my mouth was set ! 
The love that I bore you, Philip May, 
Nearly killed me ere it died ; 
But one dark night the stubborn thing 
Was sternly stifled and pushed aside. 
And the arms of a true Jove took in me, 
Whom you left to moan at your heart's shut door; 
I'm clothed about with his tenderness, 
And wrapped from loneness, evermore ! 
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CAPTURE OF HOLLY SPRINGS, MISS. 
BY MAX VANDERBILT. 


URING the month of December, 1863, 
General Grant’s headquarters (with which 
I was connected) were at Holly Springs. We 
had left La Grange, Tenn., and without any 
serious engagement reached Holly Springs. 
Establishing headquarters here, the troops 
were put in motion, and Pemberton driven 
from behind his works on the Tallahatchie. 
Oxford was occupied on the 8th of December, 
and the army pushed on to Water Valley. 
Our railroad communication was with Colum- 
bus, Ky., and Memphis, Tenn., a long line to 
protect and keep in repair, and one that afford- 
ed fine opportunities for the guerrilla band to 
seriously imperil our army by destroying the 
numerous bridges, or burning the trestle-work 
so common to this country. At each town, sta- 
tion, bridge, or trestle, troops were stationed. 
A little squad watched by a trestle during the 
day, and at night a company would be sent out 
as arcserve. A bridge was left to the watch- 
fulness of a regiment perhaps; and Holly 
Springs, with its immense quantities of com- 
missary and quarter-master stores, thousands 
of bales of cotton, the arsenal full of muni- 
tions of war, and General Grant’s headquarters 
(where he had left everything except what was 
actually needed in the field), was left to the 
command of Col. M——, of the —th Wisconsin 
Volunteers. He had troops enough to hold it 
against thousands, if he had made the prep- 
aration that a loyal officer would have made. 
General Grant and part of staff (and also his 
wife) had gone to Oxford, leaving a couple of 
staff officers, his clerks and one of his children 
at Holly Springs. General Van Dorn, at the 
head of a mere squadron of rebel cavalry, had 
passed around the flank of our army and was 
marching to Holly Springs. He knew perfectly 
well what was in the town, and how badly his 
half-starved and almost naked men needed the 
rations and comfortable clothing stored there. 
Col. M—— had been warned of Van Dorn’s ap- 
proach twenty-six hours before his arrival, by 
General Grant, and for reasons known only to 
himself he made no preparation for an attack. 
Van Dorn at the head of his cavalry rode into 
Holly Springs as the first gray streaks of dawn 
appeared, without the loss of a man or horse. 
As I had to join the General at Oxford that day, 
I had just arisen, when I heard an alarm on the 
street and the patter of many horses’ feet. I 
told Capt. H——, with whom I roomed, to go to 
‘the front hall door and ascertain the cause of 








the alarm. Without putting anything on him 
but his under-clothing, and holding it with one 
hand, and rubbing his eyes with the other, 
he went to the door, and opening it was met 
with the morning salutation of “ Surrender, you 
d—d Yankee.” I waited for no such invita- 
tion, but made my escape to the stable in the 
rear, and threw a saddle and bridle on Surgeon 
M——’s horse, when I was joined by a clerk and 
one of the General’s body-guard. Our plans 
were soon formed: we must escape to Oxford 
and inform the General. Fortune favored us, 
for we met no enemy. The rebels had ridden 
to the court square before they commenced to 
plunder, and we had time to escape to the Ox- 
ford road, and after a hard ride we entered Ox- 
ford in safety. General Grant’s feelings can be 
better imagined than described when he was 
informed of the capture, and Mrs. Grant was 
anxious about the safety of her child. Thus 
Col. M—— permitted Van Dorn at the head of 
a mere squadron to capture this important post 
and destroy all its valuable stores, without 
striking a blow in its defense, or scarcely rising 
from his couch. He was cashiered, but should 
have been shot, together with Lt. Col. ——, who 
walked over to the enemy with sword and 
sash hanging to his traitorous body. General 
Van Dorn was not long in finding our head- 
quarters, where he met Col. T. 8. Bowers (since 
killed in a railroad accident), who was furnished 
an escort to conduct him to the “pen” that 
contained all the prisoners, cotton dealers, and 
sutlers. The clerks and others connected with 
headquarters took refuge in every place that 
offered any chance for concealment. One 
crawled under the house with a book under 
his arm, and fancied himself safe; but a close- 
observing Johnnie discovered him, and the 
gentle admonition of “Come out, you d—d 
Yank,” brought him forth. Another, with an 
order book under his arm, took refuge over the 
well, on a board across the frame-work imme- 
diately over the mouth of the well, which was 
uncovered. He saw several rebs searching the 
outhouses, and one or two had come to the 
well and drank, yet he remained unnoticed. 
Finally one fellow, apparently more thirsty than 
his comrades, took the gourd that hung at the 
well and filled it with the cool water, and put- 
ting it to his lips, threw back his head to drain 
the last drop in the gourd, when his gaze met 
that of the scared clerk above him. The 
gourd dropped from his hand at the same in- 
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stant the record book dropped from the hands 
of the clerk, and both touched the water at 
the same time, full fifty feet down. Mr. Reb 
soon recovered from his surprise, and extended 
an invitation to “Yank” to accompany him 
to the “pen,” where his fellow-clerks were 
waiting to receive him. Maj. ——, of the —th 
Illinois Cavalry, swore he would not surrender 
in such an inglorious manner, dashed through 
the rebel ranks at the head of forty men, and 
wheeling in the street cut his way back and 
escaped to La G:ange, Tenn. General Van 
Dorn seated hims.lf on the steps in front of 
headquarters, and amused himself by reading 
the papers as they were brought from the offi- 
cers by his staff, and then consigned them to 
the flames. He paroled everybody, and left as 
he came, without any trouble. Next day Gen- 
eral Grant sent him ten prisoners in exchange 
for those he captured, belonging to headquar- 
ters, and ordered all to resume their duties. 
The cotton buyers, of whom there was a 





score, fell an easy victim to the merciless John- 
nies, who made them “shell out” their green- 
backs in ahurry. The rebs were seen riding 
in every direction, attired in new blue coats, 
blue pants, and blue caps, and greenbacks stuck 
in their bridles. A stranger arriving about 
that time would have supposed Uncle Sam had 
some jolly cavalrymen. Rebel hearts beat 
under those blue coats, and many a Union sol- 
dier was afterward deceived by those same 
blue clothes; thinking he had met a friend, he 
met a “ Surrender, you are my prisoner!” Gen- 
eral Rawlins (since Secretary of War), on his 
return from Oxford, ordered me to search th 
town for missing stationery, and other articles 
taken from the house. A great amount of sta- 
tionery I found in the houses close by, and 
each one I asked where they obtained the ar- 
ticle, replied that a servant had given it to 
them, and he had foundit. Likely. Thatsur- 
render cost the Government two millions of 
dollars, and proved Col. M—— a traitor. 
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WAS ST. PAUL A BACHELOR? 


BY MRS. H. V. REED. 


T seems to be a pretty general impression 

that Paul was a bachelor, and many ladies 

of the present day have formed an opinion of 
him which is decidedly unfavorable. 

Those who are strongly interested in the 
suffrage movement appear to be greatly exer- 
cised by his advice to woman, and disposed to 
rebel against it; but it must be that they who 
condemn him so rashly have not read all that 
he has written on the “ Woman Question,” and 
we protest against his being condemned un- 
heard. 

This article has been suggested by the words 
of a recent writer, -who pitches into Paul with- 
out a bit of mercy, calling him an old bachelor 
and blaming men and women for ever believ- 
ing in his instructions. Now, I am in favor of 
universal justice, and we women must always 
be careful not to condemn our friends. 

I believe, and propose to show, that Paul was 
actually a married man, and a strong advocate 
of “ Woman’s Rights.” 

The Corinthian church had written to him 
for directions upon the subject of matrimony in 
a time of great persecution, and, wnder the cir- 
cumstances, he seems to think that for the time 
being the unmarried had better remain so. 

No candid mind can think for a moment 
that Paul intended tc disapprove of God’s or- 





dinance. He gives directions for the greatest 
faithfulness and affection on the part of the 
married ; but he says, “I say therefore to the 
unmarried and widows that it is good for them 
if they abide even as I.” This is his advice— 
not by commandment, but by permission. 

The word unmarried in the above text is 
agamoi, and applies to those who have lost 
their companions, and Belsham renders it 
“widowers.” In this sense it is properly joined 
with X’eera (widow), hence the idea of the 
writer is plain. 

Eusebius, Clement, and other historians 
speak of Paul as a married man, and according 
to the best historical evidence we can get, he 
was at the time of writing this epistle a wid- 
ower. 

And thus he remained true to his dead, and 
admonished other men who had lost their 
wives to pursue a similar course. 

Is there anything very objectionable in this 
advice? If there is a woman in America who 
is particularly anxious for her husband to 
marry again after her death, we should like to 
see her. 

The Apostle’s “ advice to wives,” in the fifth 
chapter of Ephesians, seems to be very offen- 
sive to some because he admonishes them to 
obedience. 
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Husbands, however, are very fond of quoting 
it. If there is but one text in the Bible with 
which they are acquainted, it is that; but do 
you ever hear the twenty-fifth verse from mas- 
culine lips? Listen: “ Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it.” There, gentlemen, is your rule of con- 
duct—don’t forget, and, by the way, how do 
you like it? Oh, where is there a greater love 
than this? and what an exalted opinion Paul 
must have had of woman to deem her worthy 
of such affection! Rest assured that obedi- 
ence will gladly follow a love like that. 

When men are honest, loyal, and true—when 
they tenderly love and shield even at the sac- 
rifice of self, then woman will “honor and 
obey ” without any objections or regrets. 

Don’t look incredulous; some of us are 
blessed with just such husbands, and think we 
know how to appreciate them. You never 
hear this class complaining of rebellious wives. 

If all men were what they should be, “ Wo- 
man’s Rights Conventions” would pass away 
forever, and wives would be too happy at 
home to ever seek the platform. Let those 
who are annoyed by these “ manifestations” 
seek to abolish them by a radical improvement 
of the male sex. 

But in the face of such advice as the above 
a lady writer says: “Though he might have 
understood the management of the women of 
Macedonia, he wasn’t quite up to the womanly 
intellects of the nineteenth century.” 

My own impression is that Paul’s method 
of domestic management is just what the 
“womanly intellects of the nineteenth centu- 
ry” would best appreciate and profit by, but 
what, alas, few of them are blessed with. Any 
woman would be satisfied with an affection 
like that, and if she wouldn’t, why, she doesn’t 
deserve any. 

Let those who are troubled with unapprecia- 
tive wives try Paul’s recipe, and if this tender 
care and surpassing love does not win them 
back, they are made of very different material 
from the rest of womankind. 

Again, the lady says: “In my opinion an old 
bachelor, whether he be saint, apostle, prophet, 
evangelist, pastor or teacher, hasn’t the slight- 
est business to express an opinion in reference to 
other men’s wives.” Well, it is drawing the 
lines pretty close in these days of free speech 
if a man is not allowed to express an opinion 
because he isn’t fortunate enough to have a 
wife. Is that to be the rule of action, or rather 
inaction, when women are candidates for 
office? To be sure, we are not willing for 





bachelors to criticise other men’s wives very 
freely, nor shall we permit sharp-nosed old 
maids to find fault with our husbands, or pre- 
scribe rules for the management of our chil- 
dren. They may feed their canaries and train 
their cats and poodles as they please (provided 
of course the cats and poodles can stand it), 
but they can’t manage our babies. 

And if they haven’t any room for the milk 
of human kindness in their veins, they needn’t 
spend their time in whining about Paul’s ideas 
of matrimony. His admonitions faithfully fol- 
lowed lead to the highest and purest happiness 
that mankind is capable of. He represents the 
husband as being the head of the family, and 
every man ought to be worthy of that position ; 
then he exhorts him to “ Love his wife.” Ah, 
yes, Paul, that is the keynote of true matrimo- 
ny—this never-failing, never-changing love— 
that lives through storm and sunshine, through 
prosperity and adversity, always growing 
stronger as the years go by. Love which is 
founded upon mutual respect and the admira- 
tion of moral worth, will live when beauty is 
lost and vanity dead. Again, he says: “So 
ought men to love their wives even as their own 
bodies.” There’s another test. How many can 
walk up to that without flinching? 

Tobacco and whisky would be neglected 
sometimes if this advice were followed, for 
women do like to have their husbands clean 
and sober. How many men, think you, would 
tolerate a wife that chewed tobacco, or kiss a 
rosy mouth polluted with the filthy weed? No 
wonder men can’t kiss each other! 

Again, in the last verse of the chapter, the 
Apostle repeats his charge, to render it if pos- 
sible more emphatic: “‘ Nevertheless let every 
one of you in particular so love his wife, even 
as himself, and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.” We can’t object to that. When 
man places himself upon the Bible pedestal, 
and shapes his conduct by the high standard 
that inspiration has given, woman will gladly 
reverence him. 

No man who is truly worthy the affection of 
a noble woman is obliged to complain of a lack 
of respect on her part. Woman will reverence 
man if he will allow her to do so. She clings 
to him even in his vices; and if he filled the 
grand ideal of Paul, he would rejoice in a love 
and happiness of which very few of them have 
any conception. 

Paul was one of the earliest advocates of 
“ Woman’s Rights ;” he says, “ There is neither 
mule nor female, but ye are all one in Christ.” 
There’s equality for you—how can it be ex- 
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pressed more strongly? Because a woman is 
taught to respect her husband—because she 
was forbidden to habitually speak in public, or 
to interfere with matters which it was a man’s 
business to attend to, it does not follow that 
when God fitted her for any work she was de- 
nied the privilege of using her gifts. Anna 
was allowed to prophesy in the temple as well 
as Simeon, and Paul commends several women 
for their efficiency in teaching the Word. 

His prohibition of a woman’s prophesying 
or praying with her head uncovered is certainly 





an acknowledgment of her right to do so un- 
der proper regulations. He does not ‘claim 
that she is of less importance than man, but 
that she is and should be more modest, hen.e 
he desires her to be vailed, in accordance with 
the Oriental customs on appearing in public. 

The Bible gives to woman a position of deli- 
cacy and also of dignity, while it admonishes 
her to act with becoming modesty and self- 
respect. Surely she must be very far “ out of 
her sphere” who finds fault with its perfect 
consistency. 
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THE ELECTRIC POST. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


ND has it come to this at last? And is it 

the last? or the best? Solomon, Socrates, 
and Solon, what were the visions of your 
future, or your conceptions of human pro- 
gress? You little red-nosed boys here in the 
street, trooping tippeted to school with books 
belted to your sides like cartridge-boxes, what 
are your notions of the opening years of the 
next century, when you shall be middle-aged 
fathers of just such looking boys as you are 
now? Have you any idea of the facts you 
will have laid up in your memory and experi- 
ence when you shall have come to that age? 
Just go and make a bow to that old man at his 
barrow, and ask him what he can remember 
since he was just such another boy—what 
about books,eand schools, and newspapers, 
ships, and railways, and letters sent and re- 
ceived by post. He will tell you at seventy 
many things that you may tell to boys in your 
day when you come to his age. 

Tue Evectric Post! What ages of pro- 
gress are multiplied into the measure of these 
three words! In King David’s time, men who 
ran on foot were the swiftest postmen known 
in the world; and two thousand years later it 
is probable all the private letters written in a 
month in Christendom might have been put in 
a peck basket. No wonder those were dark 
ages, when families in the same country sep- 
arated by a score of roadless miles were farther 
apart, by way of correspondence, than friends 
now divided by a thousand leagues. It is 
rather strange that so many learned to write at 
all as were found in those times. It was not 
so much for writing letters that they did it, as 
for helping their memories in the matter of ac- 
counts. How little news was made, and how 





old it was when printed in a paper with a page 
eight inches by twelve! 

Here, before us, is a copy of the Lon- 
don Times, of 1793, with the news of Nel- 
son’s victory at Trafalgar. How many sub- 
scribers could it number on the morning of 
that day? How many copies of that thrilling 
edition were bought? how many borrowed ? 
There are milestones on all the public roads 
from London to the extreme ends of the island, 
giving the distance from the metropolis. It 
would be well to have milestones on the 
high road of public progress, to show the stages 
by which a nation advances from the first thin 
line of civilization. A book-stall containing a 
copy of every book, magazine, and newspaper 
published in 1800, and the total tally of all 
the letters sent by post that year, would be a 
good point of departure for measuring the 
progress of the century. 

The era of macadamized roads forms a new 
period even in that mental progress which has 
required and produced the Electric Post. The 
difference between four and ten miles an hour 
in locomotion tells with an eflect hardly to be 
estimated on the mental and social movements 
of a people. Under this new impulse, these 
soon demanded the iron railway and the iron 
horse for the land and the steamship for the 
ocean. The people marveled at these almost 
magic faculties of movement and communica- 
tion. They boasted of them and rejoiced in 
them, as mighty agencies for abolishing alien- 
ating distances, and for socializing countries 
widely divided by sea and land. But while 
they were exulting at these bewildering capa- 
cities of speed, the people of these countries 
found the railway locomotive and the steam- 
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ship too slow for the necessities of their inter- 
course. They demanded couriers as fleet- 
winged as thought itself; and what they de- 
manded they won. Science went out into the 
broad field of nature’s wild elements and 
bridled the lightning. It put a human hand 
upon its forked tongues and stilled its thunder; 
—stilled its old voice, that shook the mount- 
ains, below an infant’s lisp or breath. Yet 
thus stilled and tamed to the touch of fingers 
trained to the piano, it runs on errands at its 
own wild speed among the thunder-clonds of 
heaven. Nor is this half the wonder. Human 
science has not only tamed it to this mild 
mood and movement, but given it breath and 
bottom that it never had when it run its old red 
races in the heavens. What were they in 
length of course compared with its run across 
the ocean’s bed between the two hemispheres ? 
No more than an inch to a league. 

And now we have the Exectric Post. 





Who can grasp the fact in its compass and de- 


tail? To think of it. Here is the General 
Post-Office of the greatest letter-writing nation 
in the world filled with lightning pianos, play- 
ing their clicking tunes night and day; and 
every bar of the music is a message written in 
plain English words perhaps on the other side 
of the country, or in one of the British isles, 
Is this a final consummation, or only a way- 
post of progress in the lightning’s mission 
among men? When the British Post-Office 
has sheaved all the telegraph lines in the 
kingdom in one bundle in its hands, and 
threaded every town and village with an elec- 
tric wire, will that be the end final and com- 
plete, or the standing-point for another onward 
bound? When it has brought all these iron 
rays into harmonious working at home, will it 
connect with them the wires that cross the 
seas and oceans and all the continents they 
embrace, and then go on from stage to stage 
until we shall have a UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
Penny Post? 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


PERSONAL PORTRAITURES. 

UR friends the phrenologists lay down as 

a primal truth, that “the proper study of 
mankindis man.” Some incisive female talkist 
has amended the aphorism to read “ the pro- 
per study of mankind is woman,” which is, 
after all, a distinction without a difference. 
However, rather than to run a tilt against 
either women or phrenologists, we here admit 
that a most excellent study for men and wo- 
men is—men and women; and have made 
good our claim to candor by devoting a fair 
share of our space to this very interesting 
study. We have our own ideas of how this 
thing should be done; and if they differ from 
other people’s ideas—as no doubt they will— 
the very differenee will be an advantage. 

We are quite willing to leave to the ency- 
clopedias and family registers all the interest- 
ing statistics which cluster about the genealog- 
ical tree; and even to turn over to our confrere 
the rich materials from which ideal characters 
may be so scientifically and certainly con- 
structed, reserving for our use the simple indi- 
vidual presence fixed in the memory and heart 
of the historian, and reflected thence with as 
iittle indirection or ornamentation for appear- 
ance’ sake as possible. The one disadvantage 
which follows this plan—at least some may 





consider it a disadvantage —is, that our por- 


traits will most frequently be drawn by lov- 
ing hands or burst from loving hearts, and 
thus, perhaps, lack in stern truthfulness what 
they seem to gain in imputed charms. This 
we can not remedy, and we would not if we 
could. We know of no person so fully com- 
petent to speak of the character and traits of 
another as he who has seen that other in all 
vicissitudes and under the most varied influ- 
ences. That person is apt to be a friend; and 
if he speaks as he feels and verily thinks, he 
will use the language of friendship. And so 
he should. For our purpose we would have 
him use no other. It is a pleasure to know 
what there is of good in a man or woman. 
Never fear but all there is of evil will be known. 

We can not better enforce our theory than 
by referring to the personal sketches in the 
present number, all of which were written at 
our solicitation, and, in the main, according to 
our desire. 

For the past six months and more the dark 
side of Albert D. Richardson’s character has 
been constantly, persistently, devilishly hela 
up to public gaze, until those who did not 
know him personally have had occasion to 
think of him as a gross, designing, villainous 
libertine, without respect for the rights of oth- 
ers or regard for his own conscience. Against 
this baleful picture we have purposely set the 
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loving tribute of his best friend. It is a pleas- 
ing portrait with the bright colors laid on un- 
sparingly and the shadows carefully. toned 
down; but it is just what we expected from the 
artist. He has put his name upon it, and 
there they stand — picture and painter. Let 
each one judge for himself. 

Quite recently, two women who have made 
enough noise in the world to entitle them to 
some consideration, have stepped aside from a 
well-prosecuted and important field of labor, 
not to rest in idleness, but to gather strength 
for renewed efforts. They have been fixed in 
our camera, and appear in these pages so true 
to life, that to those who know them no per- 
sonal designation was necessary. To a large 
cass of readers who have heard of these wo- 
men only as leaders among the “ strong-mind- 
ed,” Mrs. Kirk’s pen-portraits will be interest- 
ing, and should be instructive. 

Mrs. Norton has made no false touches in 
her picture of “The Mother of 100,000 Chil- 
dren.” The portrait is worthy of any setting, 
and will be admired by connoisseurs no less 
than by those who see only with the heart. 

The brief delineation of one of “the Gov- 
ernors of New York” is also of our sort; and 
in its promise of future work of the same 
kind is more than acceptable. We can promise 
nothing better in the future than these sketches ; 
but if something better should come, we shall 
claim it with quite as profound an air of pro- 
prietorship as we do these. 

FOR THE STOMACH’S SAKE. 

A New York clergyman, “in good and 
regular standing,” has secured immortality in 
the compounding of a new beverage, known 

* among fancy topers as “ Smyth’s Recuperator,” 
and among the groundlings as “ Gin-and-Milk.”. 
From the testimony of a veracious reporter, it 
is a most excellent stomachic, and we don’t 
doubt that it will speedily become a national, 
if not a ministerial beverage. Mr. Smyth 
found the mixture an agreeable tonic after an 
exhaustive Sabbath morning’s discourse, and a 
“ recuperator ” for the not less exhaustive duties 
of the Sunday-school which followed. It was 
a “spiritual” comfort to him, whether or not 
it shed through him spiritual blessings upon 
his parishioners. What its effect may be upon 
the coming man it is hard to predict. To an 
impartial observer, however, it has not ap- 
peared recently that the community was suffer- 
ing for a greater variety of drinks; and there 
are those illiberal enough to suggest that the 
Rev. Smyth might have bent the powers of his 





great intellect in a direction which would have 
yielded better returns upon the investment. 
Evidently, the great inventor of the Recupera- 
tor thinks otherwise; as he has used the acci- 
dent of his sudden fame to throw off the strait- 
jacket of religious bigotry and to stand before 
the world as a self-justified Reverend Mixer of 
Gin-and-Milk. Inasmuch as every independent 
religionist proposes to get up a private trans- 
lation of the New Testament, we shall expect, 
in Mr. Smyth’s translation, to see Paul’s advice 
to Timothy fixed up in this style: “ Drink no 
longer water, but use a little gin and milk for 
thy stomach’s sake, and because of thine oft in- 
firmities.” — 
EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. 

Tue recent act of Congress which secures 
to the women in governmental employ the 
same pay which men receive for the same la- 
bor is a movement in the right direction, emi- 
nently just in itself, and commendable as recog- 
nizing a principle of right. It now remains with 
the women to make of this a step in the way 
to a full and complete recognition of the right 
of woman to the fruits of her labor. The gen- 
eral outcry on this subject from the leaders in 
the “ woman movement” has been as illogical 
and senseless as it was earnest and obtrusive. 
What has been oftenest claimed for women has 
not been “equal pay for equal labor” with 
men, but equal pay for wnegual labor. A mis- 
taken notion prevails as to the willingness of 
employers to compensate for labor done with- 
out invidious distinction on account of sex. 
Wherever this distinction has been made, a 
little candid investigation will show that the 
grounds of distinction lie in the relative value 
of services rendered, and the extra considera- 
tions which women claim because they are wo- 
men. Does any one doubt that as a general 
clerk a boy may be much more useful than a 
girlcan be? And this usefulness does not de- 
pend on his clearer judgment or keener in- 
sight into the nature of his duties, but upon 
his ability, as customs are, to do more things ; to 
make himself “generally useful.” The same 
distinction exists, in the majority of business 
positions as between men and women. The 
woman may be just as intelligent, just as ca- 
pable, just as honest, and just as efficient in 
many directions as the man, while in others, 
from a decent respect for the laws of society, 
not less than from a necessary observance of 
the laws of Nature, she can not hope to com- 
pete with the male worker. In many kinds of 
employment there are no more restrictions 
thrown around women than arcand men; and 
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in th-se it is well to observe, they are always 
able to command equal compensation. As 
authors, actors, musicians, public speakers, and 
often as teachers, women have no cause to com- 
plain of a distinction against them. 

If, then, they are anxious to enter all fields 
of labor as competitors with men, they have 
only to do the work as well, and ask no favors. 
There is no prejudice against the sex which 
the sex does not create. If the female clerks 
in the Government offices accomplish the same 
amount of labor, and do it as well as the males, 
there can be no good reason why they should 
not receive the same pay. It is a question of 
figures, and not of gallantry. There is, under- 
lying it, however, a question of gallantry, 
which it will harm nobody to consider. If 
women prove themselves as competent as men 
to do clerical labor, and are in all respects as 
efficient and acceptable, they should have it to 
do in preference to men. This much is due 
them because they are women, and because at 
present the world is not so wide to them as 
to their brothers. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

THE great evil upon which we have fallen in 
these days of rapid fortunes and extravagant 
living will be appreciated if we ask ourselves 
what meaning is attached to the word Success. 
What are our young people taught as compass- 
ing true success in life? What class of men 
are held up as the true type of manhood, and 
as worthy of emulation? When Mr. Greeley 
talks of “self-made men,” who are the bright 
examples he holds up to view, and whom does 
he ask our young men to pattern after—the 
men of ideas, of moral power, of strong vir- 
tues, or of great wealth? What is meant by 
success in life when the instances most cited in 
this connection are Astor, Girard, Stewart, and 
Vanderbilt? Whoever speaks of men like 
Elihu Burritt and that class of pure philanthro- 
pists and scholars, who are constantly thinking 
so much of others, that they have no time to 
devote to the accumulation of wealth. While 
we laud to the skies such men as Peabody, 
who having lived within himself until he had 
amassed great wealth, and got through with 
its use and aggrandizement, bequeathed it to 
such purposes and under such restrictions as 
suited his fancy or his ambition, we are quite 
apt to lose sight of the thousands of tender 
hearts and great souls whose wonderful benev- 
olence and fellow-feeling have made it impos- 
sible that they should grow rich save in the 
blessings of those whom they have helped. Is 
it not time that a new lexicon was prepared, 





or the old ones amended, so that our “ coming” 
men and women shall have a different idea of 
the true meaning of success ? 

THE INTEGRITY OF THE PEOPLE. 

» THERE are times when the strongest-hearted 
grow faint in contemplating the political future 
of the country. The disgusting details of party 
wrangles ; the rapacity and self-abasement of 
office-seekers ; the mismanagement—to use no 
harsher term—of the public funds; the disre- 
gard in high places of the best interests of the 
people—make up a picture such as it is hard 
to contemplate with hopefulness. The ques- 
tion which every honest and earnest man asks 
himself is, Are things getting better, or worse ? 
How is it? 

The country has recently proven its ability 
to maintain itself as a government by the peo- 
ple for the people. It has passed through one 
of the most terrible civil struggles known to 
history, and come out—as we are prone to 
think and say—renewed and strengthened by 
the conflict. 

In the Northern States, at least, the years of 
the war were years of unexampled prosperity : 
fortunes were rapidly achieved, and patriot- 
ism was boiled down to a tangible consistency. 
Those who went into the service and escaped 
mutilation and death are among the honored 
of the land, and have opened to them places 
of trust and emolument quite equal to their 
deserts; the public debt, which — whatever 
its size or condition—is always a convenient 
club for official heads, is accepted by those 
who are to pay it as a sacred obligation, and is 
being reduced as rapidly as it should be; the 
South, which yas devastated by war, is arising _ 
in its strength like a giant refreshed by slum- 
ber, and with the curse of slavery blotted out, 
has entered upon a career of glory and pros- 
perity never before dreamed of; intelligence 
and liberal ideas are being disseminated 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; the right of speech and of opinion was 
never more sacredly observed ; the citizens of 
extreme sections meet upon a common plane 
of brotherhood and good-will; and every- 
where is contentment—except among politi- 
cians—such as this country has not seen in 
years before. The country may be going to 
ruin very fast; but the people who have learn- 
ed to confide in themselves and each other 
have pretty conclusively decided not to go to 
ruin with it. So long as they are prosperous 
and happy, it would seem that there is little oc- 
casion to predict speedy destruction. 
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[In this Depart nent will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘*‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo our Eorcespondents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its 
early consideration. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter, if @ stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Socrates.—Who and what was Soc- 
rates ? and what is meant by the Socratic mode of 
reasoning ? 

Ans. He was a Greek philosopher, born, 470 B.c., 
at Athens. Alcibiades, Crito, Xenophon, Aristip- 
pus, Phedon, Plato, and other noted men were 
among his pupils. His system of philosophy is 
valuable in that it has a practical bearing on 
human life and society. He was the first to 
proclaim that ‘the proper study of mankind is 
man,”’ and that the interests of mankind should 
be considered with the view to their improvement 
and general benefit. The very simplicity and 
benevolent character of his teachings found him 
many enemies in Athens, who finally succeeded 
ia procuring an indictment to the effect that he 
denied the ancient divinities of the state, and his 
teachings inculcated perversions of the old relig- 
ion, and therefore corrupted the youth who listened 
to them. On this charge he was condemned to 
death by the ruling faction. This sentence was 
carried into effect by his drinking a cup of poison 
—hemlock. 

The Socratic mode of reasoning consists in ask- 
ing questions whereby the answerer of the opponent 
in an argument unconsciously is led to make fatal 
admissions. Socrates resorted to this device to 
compel his pupils to think for themselves, and be 
on their guard against fallacies. 


Brain ano Sxuurt.—1. Do the brain 
proper and cranium attain their full size by the 
time the person is seven years of age or there- 
ebouts ? Does the cranium ever increase in size, 
«xcept what it increases by the growth of more 
sealp ? 

Ans. Gray is the standard anatomist of the 
world, and he maintains that the brain increases 
in size and also in weight until the person is 25, 
30, and even 40 years of age, and all our observation 
corroborates his statement. 

2. Is it a fact that shrunken eyes, sharp nose, and 
sharp features generally indicate a thin skull ? 
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Ans. The reverse of these conditions generally 
indicates a skull different from that with the 
conditions named. Some persons with sharp 
features and shrunken eyes may have a thick 
skull; but probably seven out of ten with light 
sharp features have skulls thinner than those who 
have more blunt features and obtuse angles of the 
face. But there is a sure test as to thickness and 
thinness of the skull, viz., laying the hand firmly 
upon the head, and have the subject speak or 
cough, when there will be a sensible vibration; 
those having thin skulls will evince a much greater 
degree of vibration than those having thick skulls. 
There are some skulls so thick that they scarcely 
vibrate at all. 


CasH—Sreriinc. — Please to favor 
your readers with a brief account of the origin of 
these well-known and important terms. J. K. 


Ans. The term “ cash,”’ generally understood in 
business negotiations to signify ready money, is 
derived from caisse, a French word meaning a chest 
or safe where money iskept. Ina French banking- 
house the apartment or place in which the money 
is deposited is called the caisse. In an English 
banking-office this apartment is called the telling- 
room; and as is generally known in this country, 
those officers who receive and pay money are called 
the ‘* tellers.” 

The term sterling is believed to be a corruption 
of Hasterling—a name given by the English in for- 
mer times to a person from the continent of Europe, 
and therefore from the east, in relation to England. 
The original Easterlings were ingenious artisans 
who came to England from Germany in the reign 
of Henry LII. to refine the silver money; and the 
coin they produced was called Moneta LErsterlin- 
gorum—the money of the Easterlings. 

Satt.—Is salt injurious to the teeth? 

Ans. It is a question in dispute whether salt is 
fit to be eaten. If it be not fit, and unnatural, it 
will injure the general health, and with it the teeth. 
If one eats salt in any considerable quantity, the 
kidneys instantly attempt to rid the system. of the 
surplus. The disease called scurvy is mainly in- 
duced by the long use of salt provisions at sea. 
Nearly every article of food contains some degree 
of the salt element, enough doubtless for health, 
and the eating of salt, as it is commonly practiced, 
is more the result of habit than a demand of na- 
ture; and if this be so, any considerable quantity 
of salt will injure the health and thereby do dam- 
age to the teeth. Sugar injures the teeth, also, im 
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an indirect way, by causing an acid, creating a 
feverish condition of the stomach, and the teeth, 
as connected with that system, suffer most sig- 
nally. 

SreLF-GOvERNMENT. —Js man capable 
of self-government? Some say he is not, but is 
governed by a supernatural agency. Others, that 
not all men are capable, but some have such large 
animal faculties and deficient moral faculties, that 
they are incapable of self-government? What is 
your opinion on the point ? 

Ans. In a barbarous or savage state, man is not 
self-regulating, but is governed chiefly by circum- 
stances in which intellect and moral sense play but 
a small part. But when man is educated and 
Christianized,—when he becomes self-denying, so 
that he holds his propensities in strict subjection 
to the will of God, then he may become self-gov- 
erning. Without education and the Christian re- 
ligion, man is, no matter how old in years, only a 
child, and lives less a spiritual and more an animal 
life. It requires the development of the superior 
portion of man’s brain to make him self-govern- 
ing. Such men govern their appetites, abstaining 
from whisky, tobacco, etc., while those less devel- 
oped are slaves to appetite and propensity, and are 
not therefore self-denying or self-governing. 


Boring Water.—Does boiling water 
make it any more healthful for drinking purposes ? 

Ans. If the steam which escapes in the boiling 
be condensed, pure water ‘s the result, and this of 
course is better adapted to the purposes of human- 
ity than that taken from the well or cistern and 
used without distillation. If you examine the bot- 
tom and sides of a tea-kettle which has been in use 
for some time, you will find hard incrustations 
which have been formed from solid earthy matter 
deposited in the process of boiling water, for the 
reason that this universal fluid as collected from 
the ground contains more or less salt or alkali in 
solution, and when a given quantity is placed in a 
closed vessel and boiled, the steam as it escapes re- 
duces the solvent capacity of the water left, and 
the salt or alkali which can not be retained in so- 
lution falls to the bottom or adheres to the side. 

S.teer.—I sleep nine hours every night, 
yet when I go to church I can not help getting 
sleepy or going to sleep, though the sermon be in- 


teresting. When Iam reading a book which inter- 
ests me, the same results follow. Why is this ? 


Ans, There are many reasons why a person sleep- 
ing nine hours every night may be sleepy when 
reading, or sitting still listening to a lecture or 
sermon. The book need not be dull, though books 
are not always sharp; the sermon need not be dull, 
though sermons are not always bright; and yet 
some persons will be sleepy under those circum- 
stances. One may work too hard, so that the phys- 
ical systerh becomes exhausted, and as soon as he 
sits down, sleep is thereby induced. But nine 
times in ten sleepiness might be avoided by eating 
lightly. Laboring men eat as heartily on Sunday 
as at any time; so do most active business men, 





and this tends to cause drowsiness. Men are not 
apt to be sleepy when hungry. The circulation is 
sometimes imperfect, and the person requires act- 
ive general exercise to maintain the equilibrium 
of the circulation and the wakefulness of the mind 
consequent thereon. 

Is there any difference in the pulsa- 
tions of the heart of the different races ? 

Ans. Yes, as well as in individuals. Those in 
whom the Vital temperament predominates, have 
better and quicker circulation, hence quicker pul- 
sations of the heart. In the Motive or the decid- 
edly Lymphatic, the blood flows much slower. So 
of races. In the inhabitants of temperate regions 
the blood circulates more freely than in the lan- 
guid and luxurious people of the tropics. Cold 
quickens the pulse. But among the Esquimaux, 
owing to their habits of eating grease, etc., and 
their lazy mode of life, this principle is not carried 
out. 

Biusntnec.—Can you inform me, in 
your Answers to Correspondents, if there is any 
way whereby I can be cured of blushing? I, a man 
of thirty years, blush almost continually when in 
company, or when I am looked at or spoken to, 
that is, generally so. Sometimes I can be as sociable 
in company and as conversational as any, but the 
most trifling occurrence will aw me and cause 
the blood to rush to my face. Why is this? Can 
I be cured of it? Was any one else ever so? I 
have not told you all the particulars of my case, 
because I presume you are as well acquainted with 
this phase of human nature as you are with others, 
and will know without my telling what I have to 
suffer from this, to me, awful misfortune. I am 
not what can be called bashful, and yet I blush 
when I think any one is looking at me. I would 
give all I have if I could get rid of this very annoy- 
ing feature in my “‘ make-up.’”’ Will you come to 
the rescue ? 

Ans. Instead of regarding the opinions of others, 
instead of feeling embarrassed in the presence of 
others, try to realize that your accountability is 
rather to God than to man. Then, so steer your 
course of life as to be approved by the Divine will. 
Do this, and you will soon rise above that foolish 
sensitiveness which now makes you blush so easily. 
Are your motives good? Can you say “ Thy will 
be done?” If so, you need not blush at what 
others think, say, or ‘‘ look.” 


How to Curtivate Lancuace.—By 
talking, reading, speaking, of course. For the 
rules to cultivate al the organs, read the work 
entitled ‘‘ Education Complete.” 





He Can Nor Tarx.—I have a cousin, 
a boy six years of age, who is almost devoid of 
articulation, being unable to say anything except 
**papa”’ and ‘‘mamma,” and that not very distinctly, 
although he can laugh as loud, hear as well, and 
appears to be as intelligent as the generality of 
boys of his age. His throat was examined by a 
SS who discovered nothing unnatural in its 
ormation. Can you suggest any way by which he 
can be taught the use of language? 

Ans. We can form no opinion on which to base 
a course of training or treatment without seeing 


the boy. If he be not an imbecile, we think he 
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can be made to talk. Let us have an interview, 
after which we can advise you. 





Aw Imactnative Cuiip.—Seeing you 
are so kind as to answer questions, I would like to 
ask one. We have a little girl, now nearly five 
years old. She is in the habit of telling off long 
stories to her older sister, or all alone to herself. 
about nothing she ever has seen or done; she tells 
them as facts, and there seems to be considerable 
in the stories thus told. Her grandmother says, 
‘* Let her tell them,’’ as she thinks that her Con- 
scientiousness, which is very large, will prevent her 
from telling intentional falsehoods. I have been 

afraid this practice would make her untruthful, 
and will be thankful if you will advise me how I 
am to manage in order to have this trait result in 
good, and not evil. 

Ans. Children live much in the world of imagi- 
nation; they are alive to “‘ fairy tales,’’ and other 
marvelous creations of fancy. As they grow older, 
and come to experience the realities of life, they 
come down to the material substance. Be not 
concerned about the little girl’s poetizing. No 
evil need be feared. The study of natural science 
will correct any excess toward such falsities living 
in the spheres. 


What Then San 
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From a Srate’s-Prisoner. — Here is 
the copy of an interesting letter from a culprit, 
now serving out his sentence for theft or robbery, 
which he sends with drawings of a rew invention. 
We print the letter, with his remarks about the 
heads and characters of his fellow-prisoners. We 
infer from his crimes, his drawings, and his mode 
of escape, ete., that he must have large Construct- 
iveness, with small Cautiousness and Conscien- 
tiousness. We follow “ copy” as to capital let- 
ters, punctuation, ete. 


Conn State Prison, may 8th 1870. 
Mr. 8. R. Wells, Honored Sir. 

some three years ago I sent you something (I 
forget what) from the New Jersey state Prison. 
3v the sentence of the Judge I should have been 
there yet. But one night I got up in my sleep and 
after scratching a hole through the Roof let my- 
self down to the street and walked off. some ten 
months afterward I awoke and found myself locked 
in the Baggage Room at Meriden Conn. it seems 
that during my Protracted sleep I wandered into 
a store in the city of Hartford and appropriated 
$10,000 worth of silk all of which was contrary to 
the original charter Granted the Godly settlers of 
this most christian commonwealth. hence my 
Present abode. With this I send you a Drawing 
of a simple But Practical and Valuable inv ention, 
the utility of this invention is so manifest that a 
Boy 12 years old could not fail to see it. the in- 
vention is not Patented But it is secured by Wit- 
nesses. I want to sell a half interest for $1500. if 
you will find me a customer Promptly, T will give 
you $500 for your trouble. I have a Brother in 
York. should he eall Please show him the inven- 
tion. this Place is a fine school for the study of 
Craniumism. we have curious heads here includ- 
ing everything from the Webster type down to the 
original what is it, then we have heads that were 
never described in Books or shown in Pictures. 





Great Wooden Nutmegs filled up with soft soap 
and saw Dust. others seem to have come into the 
World without any Definite form and attaine 1 
ther present proportions from the kicks and cufis 
of adv ersity. others again seem to have been sent 
into the World empty to be filled up by passing 
Events. But for some Reason the ight events 
never transpired. or if they did they found the 
shell too hard to Penetrate. not the least Remark- 
able thing is that the least Promising hcads seems 
to be Best Balanced. But the heads here like 
many things Recorded in history are too Profound 
to be comprehended, save by the maker. 

Please direct to D. Kcare of Captain W. W cathers- 
field, Conn. yours with respect 


ANNUAL Farr oF THE AMERICAN In- 
STITUTE, NEw YORK.—Preparations are now being 
made to hold a Grand National Exhibition of In- 
dustry, commencing early in September next. Ex- 
hibitors of American productions who may wish 
to compete should send stamp for particulars to 
‘* Corresponding Secretary of American Institute, 
New York,” who will forward printed circulars, 
giving full instruction. Let science, mechanism, 
and art, including agriculture, horticulture, po- 
mology, and all other interests, be represented in 
friendly rivalry. Let each show the best produc- 
tions won from earth and air, in the shop, studio, 
or manufactory. Medals, diplomas, and honorable 
mention await men of merit. 


Savine Sxutrs.—The skulls of lions, 
tigers, bears, elephants, wild boars, etc., may not 
be deemed the most suitable for parlor ornaments, 
but they wowd be just the thing for a scientific 
cabinet or museum. We are glad to learn that 
some of our subscribers in the Western wilds are 
collecting rare specimens of both animal and other 
skulls. One writes us from Oregon that he has 
lately secured more than thirty varieties of bird 
skulls, from the eagle, hawk, crow, etc., down to 
the humming-bird. Trappers would confer a favor 
on science by saving the skulls of wolves, wild- 
cats, badgers, beavers, otters, foxes, minks, musk- 
rats, ete. Let them be nicely cleaned and placed 
on exhibition. Every city, town, and village ought 
to have a public museum as well as a public library. 
Reader, suppose you take the initial step, by gath- 
ering a cabinet of skulls—at least of beast, bird, 
and reptile, if not of human crania. We will take, 
at our Cabinet, 389 Broadway, what you may not 
wish to ap While we live, let us save. 


—S = 


Kiteracy Botices. 











[AW works rioticed in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from thés office, at prices annexed.) 





Lire at Home; or, the Family and its 
Members,—including Husbands and Wives, Pa- 
rents and Children, Brothers, Sisters, Empl in 
and Employed. By Rev. William Aikman, 

One vol., i2mo. Price, $1 50; extra gilt, $2. 
New York: 8. R. Wells, Publisher. 
It is refreshing to an anxious mind to listen to 


wise counsel in matters of such moment. Hus- 





———— 
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bands and wives are instructed, parents are ad- 

monished, brothers and sisters advised, lovers are 

directed, and a true course of life pointed out to 
each member of the family, which, if followed, 
would prove to one and all a heaven on earth. 

In his preface the author says : ‘ At a time when 
the sacredness of the marriage relation is so much 
called in question, and when the bonds which hold 
the family together are in danger of being lightly 
esteemed, any attempt to exalt the family life may 
be hopeful of good. 

* The failure to reach the highest happiness of 
married life, and the best results of family training, 
are caused, we may believe, not so much by willful- 
ness as by ignorance or inexperience. If at the 
outset a few cautions and suggestions, founded on 
maturer thought and larger observation, were re- 
ceived, mistakes could be corrected and errors 
avoided which too often occasion long years of 
disappointment and sorrow. If this book shall 
make such suggestions, its design will be accom- 
plished.” 

This book should have a place on the center- 
table of every drawing-room. It is beautifully 
printed, on fine toned paper, and bound in excel- 
lent style. We commend it to clergymen, teach- 
ers, and others as every way suitable for a present 
and a keepsake. —_ 

CuRiIsTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPEY ; 
or, the Relation between Spontaneous and Re- 
flective Thought in Greece and the Positive 
Teaching of Christ and his Apostles: By B. 
F. Cocker, D.D., Professor of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. One 
vol.,12mo; pp. 531; cloth. Price, $2 75. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a great work. The author reviews the 
religious theories of all the noted writers from 
pagan Athens in the times of Platu and St. Paul, 
down to the French skeptics of to-day. He treats 
them with the broadest Christian kindness, accord- 
ing to science every established claim, and seeking 
only to prove the truth. That he makes out a 
clear case in favor of Christianity every candid 
reader whose mind is not obtuse will admit. We 
thank the author for this his most scholarly con- 
tribution to science and religion. Honest doubt- 
ers, skeptics, and worldly-minded men will find 
real knowledge and real comfort in this most ad- 
mirable treatise. —_ 

Porvutation—Its Law of Increase. By 
Nathaniel Allen, M.D., of Lowell, Mass. Price, 
50 cents. May be had at this office, 

The Revolution says of this treatise: ‘‘ Here is a 
work of much more than ordinary value and im- 
portance, from a source entitled to the highest 
consideration. Dr. Allen has studied his subject 
as have few if any other students of it in the coun- 
try. Patiently, toilsomely, he has pursued it for 
years, entering upon it, too, in the first place, with 
a thorough preparation to investigate, fathom, and 
solve its most mysterious problems. The pamph- 


let before us is an address delivered at the meeting | 


of the Western Social Science Association in Chi- 
cago, and now first given to the public through 
the press. In a subsequent discussion of the sub- 
ject by the Association, after the delivery of the 





address, Rev. Dr. Beecher said: ‘ The paper of Dr. 
Allen, if published at an expense of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, would return a thousand-fold, so 
great are the underlying principles of our natural 
and national life, and so ably treated in that docu- 
ment.’ And would even the American Tract 
Society purchase the copyright and scatter it 
everywhere, in cheap but readable form, it would 
be worth more to the human race than anything 
it ever published. It can not be too highly recom- 
mended.” aa 
Tue Men woo ADVERTISE; an Account 
of Successful Advertisers ; with Hints on the 

Method of Advertising, including the American 

Newspaper Rate Book, containing Advertising 

Rates of leading Newspapers, ete. New York: 

Nelson Cheeseman, publisher for George P. Row- 

ell & Co., newspaper advertising agents, No. 40 

Park Row. 

A magnificent volume of 872 royal octavo pages, 
printed with beautiful type, on the finest of tinted 
paper, containing a complete list of all the news- 
papers in the United States, together with their 
claimed circulation, polities, religion, ete. Some 
200 or more pages are appropriated to brief bio- 
graphical descriptions of some of the most liberal 
advertisers and successful business men. We re- 
gard the work as not only unique, but well-nigh ~ 
indispensable. The enterprising publishers cer- 
tainly deserve much credit for their great under- 
taking as well as for the excellent manner in which 
it has been executed. The work sells for $5. 


Memorr oF THE Rev. Joun Scupper, 
M.D., thirty-six years Missionary in India. By 
Rey. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. One vol., 12mo; 
Pp. 308; cloth. Price, $1 7. New York: 

arper & Brothers. 

Here is the history of an eventful and most use- 
ful life. A native of New Jersey, he spent the best 
portion of his active life teaching and preaching 
Christianity to the heathen. A most interesting 
account of his life and labors is given in this vol- 
ume, which also contains portraits of Dr. Scudder 
and his good wife. 





Tue Lire or Bismarck, Private and 
Political; with Descriptive Notices of his An- 
eestry. By John George Hesekiel, author of 
“Faust and Don Juan,” ete. Translated and 
edited, with an Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes, and Appendices, by Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie, F.S.A., F.A.8.L. With upward of 
one hundred Illustrations by Diez, Grimm, 
Pietsch, and others. One vol., octavo; pp. #1; 
eloth. Price, $33. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Bismarck is a grand character. He will stand 
out conspicuously on the page of history. Origi- 
nal, ambitious, executive, he is a master spirit, 
comprehends the situation, and outgenerals the 
most cunning politicians. He is, indeed, a power 
on carth. His life, as described herein, equals any 
romance. The author and the publishers deserve 
a general vote of thanks for the admirable manuer 
in which they have brought out this life. 
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Driven TO Sea; or, the Adventures of 
Norrie Seaton. By Mrs. George Cue. One 
vol.,12mo. Price, $150. Boston: H. B. Fuller. 
A capital book for boys, giving much useful 

knowledge in the most entertaining manner. 

Here are some of the chapter headings: 

How Norrie was driven to Sea. Meets a Friend. 
Discovers a Round House to be square. ‘Three 
Cheers for Norrie.” He becomes a Favorite. 
Prospects brighten. Resolves to do his Duty. 
Refuses to drink. The search for a Missing 


Vessel. ‘Man Overboard.” Starvation’s last 
resort. A Thunder-storm and Hurricane. A 
Black Yarn. Norrie’s Journal. Strange Voices 
heard. Hoping for the Best. Looking Aloft. 


Home, Sweet Home. 

The book is nicely printed, and is every way suit- 
alle for a present. 
ExercisE A Mepicinz; or, Muscular 

Action as related to Organic Life. By J. W. 


Leavitt, Lifting-Cure Rooms, 113 Broadway, 
New York. Price, 30 cents. 


Here we have the method of treatment in a nut- 
shell. It tells all about “ circulation and assimila- 
tion,”’ the heart, respiration, the muscular system, 
calorification, brain, nerves, sleep, magnetic as- 
pects, auxiliaries, etc. Read the little book, and 
say ‘“‘good-bye”’ to the quacks and all their nos- 
trums. We will send it post-paid for 30 cents. 





Wownpers or Arcnuirecture. Transla- 
ted from the French of M. Lefebre; to which is 
added a Chapter on English Architecture, by R. 
Donald. Onevol.,12mo; pp. 264; cloth. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
This is one of the best books of the kind lately 

published. It is illustrated with cuts representing 

3ome of the grandest architectural designs known 
toman. Views of the most magnificent Grecian, 

Roman, Italian, and Egyptian structures, with the 

finest of the old English cathedrals, are given in 

this hand-book. 


Topp’s Country Homes, and How to 
Save Money. A Practical Book by a Practical 
Man, containing Full and Reliable Directions for 
Choosing a Home; Erecting every Description of 
Houses and Outbuildings; Painting, Glazing, 
etc.; together with invaluable Suggestions and 
Information on Domestic Economy, General 
Farming, Fancy Gardening, Fruit-raising, Breed- 
ing and Management of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry; the whole embracing the results 
of a life-long experience. Profusely illustrated 
with Plans and Perspectives of Buildings, besides 
thirteen full-page Engravings. By Sereno Ed- 
wards Todd. One vol., octavo; PP 656. Price, 
$5. Sold by subscription only. Hartford Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr. Todd describes his book in the above title. 
Besides working farms and gardens, he has for 
years written short essays and racy paragraphs for 
numerous newspapers ; he has attended agricultu- 
ral fairs, farmers’ clubs, read books, and gathered 
“ jots of learning,” which he now boils down for 
the benefit of young farmers. Boys learn quickly 
by observation and experience; but it is well to 
have the experience of others also. If this work 


shal] induce young men to become farmers, and 
induce farmers to adopt improved methods, it will 
do much good. 








Wonpers oF THE Human Bopy. From 
the French of A. Le Pileur, Doctor of Medicine. 
Illustrated by forty-five engravings by Léveillé. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 256; cloth. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

In the small book before us the author manages 
to cover much ground—in fact, too much—in anat 
omy, physiology, phrenology, and physiognomy 
He opposes and attempts to refute the discoveries 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, while his physiog 
nomy amounts to ‘‘ nix.” 





Zetv’s Porutar Encyciopepia and 
Universal Dictionary, in two quarto volumes. 
Edited y L. Colange. Philadelphia: T. El- 
wood Zell. 


Volume one of this splendid work is completed 
with the thirtieth number, price 50 cents each 
part. The work will contain upward of 2,000 
illustrations on wood, and promises to be the 
most popular work of the kind ever issued. 





PRESBYTERIAN Re-Unron. A memorial 
volume, 1837-1871. 8vo; 450 pp.; illustrated. 
Price, from $3 50 to $8, according to style of 
binding. 

Messrs. De Witt C. Lent & Co., of New York, 
have the above volume now in press, and expect 
shortly to have it ready for circulation. For sale 
only by subscription. ‘It is intended as a perma- 
nent memorial of the history and success of the 
Presbyterian Church, and especially of the Re- 
union movement which has just been consum- 
mated.” 
Tue Curistmas Guest. A Collection 

of Stories. By Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth and 

her sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden. One 

vol., 12mo; PR; 338; cloth. Price, $1 75. Pa- 
yer, $1 50. hiladelpbia: T. B. Peterson & 
rothers. 

A compilation of popular magazine stories such 
as everybody reads for the entertainment they 
afford, and then forget. —— 


Juc-or-Nor. By Mrs. McNair Wright, 
author of “John and the Demijohn,’’ ‘ Ohio 
Ark,” “ Almost a Nun,” ete. One vol., 12mo; 

. 346; cloth. Price, $1 25. New York: 

National Temperance Society. 

Startling facts are contained in this handsome 
volume. If parents would fortify their children 
against yielding to the temptations of drink, here 
is something to help do it. Let them read the 
Jug-or-not stories and they will learn to say No to 
the tempter. —_ 


ConsveLo. A Novel. By George 
Sand, author of “Countess of Rudolstadt,” 
‘*Fanchon, the Cricket,” etc. Translated from 
the French by Fayette Robinson. Complete in 
one large duodecimo volume. Cloth, gilt. 
Price, $1 50.. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

George Sand—Madame Dudevant—a French 
lady, has been an industrious writer for many 
years. Consuelo was one of her early produc- 
tions, and from the testimony of her readers, we 
conclude it is one of her best. Its advent in this 
country preceded that of Jenny Lind, who was 
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said to be the heroine—or the Consuelo—of the 
story, the reading of which created a strong desire 
in many Americans to hear her sing, and thus pre- 
pared a warm greeting in advance of her arrivai 
on this side the Atlantic. —— 

Avotruer New Boox.—In our last 
number we alluded to a series of lectures which 
Rey. Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, had de- 
livered lately, the importance of which in our 
opiaion urged their dissemination in book form. 
Dr. Thompson has responded favorably to our 
suggestions, and may publish a volume contain- 
ing the lectures in the coming autumn. 

The Western Christian Advocate, in the course of a 
notice of the address which gave the condensed 
argument of those lectures, says : 

Dr. Jos. P. Thompson has earned by his patient 
researches and scholarly publications—‘* Man in 
Genesis and Geology” being among the latter— 
his well-deserved reputation as one of the ablest 
theologians in America. In this lecture, he fol- 
lowed the inductive method of reasoning, and led 
those who heard him irresistibly to his conclusion, 
that Christianity is the religion that complements 
and completes the whole system of truth. He said 
nothing he did not thoroughly understand, and 
there was a charming freshness and vigor in all 
his thoughts.” 

[See the June number for an epitome of the 
topics discussed. ] —_ 

Tue Cutnesk Recorder AND MIssIon- 
ARY JOURNAL, devoted to the Extension of Knowl- 
edge relating to the Science, Literature, Civiliza- 
tion, History, and Religion of China and adjacent 
Countries, is published at Foochow, China, about 
the tirst of every month. Rev. Justus Doolittle, 
editorand proprietor. Third volume commences in 
June, 1870. Terms, including postage to the Uni- 
ted States, only $3 in currency per annum. Rev. 
8. L. Baldwin, P. O. address, 1168 Bond Street, 
Newark, New Jersey, is general agent for the 
United States. Messrs. Hitchcock & Walden, 
Chicago, are also agents. Or letters containing 
pay in currency for subscriptions, addressed to 
the “ Editor of the Chinese Recorder, Foochow, 
China, via San Francisco,” postage 10 cents in 
advance, will receive prompt attention. 


Op anp New, Vol. L, January to July, 
1870. The People’s Magazine. Edited by Edward 
E. Hale; published monthly, at $4 a year, by 
Il. O. Houghton & Co., Boston, and by Hurd 
& Hvuughton, New York. 

This new candidate for public favor has proved 
its right to live by completing its first volume in 
a most creditable manner. It is full of live 
thoughts written by many of the best minds. It 
breathes a broad, kindly, catholic spirit, which 
must make it welcome everywhere. 

Tur Drinkrne-Fountatn Stories. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 192; cloth. Price, $1. Illus- 
trated with forty choice engravings. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. 


Place it in the family library where children can 
read it at their leisure, and it will prove a good 
investmert. 





A Marriace tv Hien Lire. By Mrs. 
Grey, author of ‘“*The Gambler’s Wife,’ ete. 
One vol, octavo; pp. 118; paper. Price, 
50 cents Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

A play of the faculties in which the imagination 
and the ‘domestic propensities” take leading 
parts. Drop out the amorous and the tragic 
from such stories, and what would there be left ? 


Miss Van Korrttanp. A Novel. By 
the author of “My Daughter Elinor.”” One 
vol, 12mo; octavo; pp. 180; paper. Price, 
$1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The writer—evidently a lady—wields a vigorous 
pen. The publishers in this edition have per- 
formed their part well. —— 


Barr.ep; or, Michael Band’s Wrong. 
By Julia Goddard, author of ** Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” ‘‘ The Search for the Goal,”’ ete. Illus- 
trated. One vol., octavo; pp. 159; paper. 
Price, 7 cents. New York: harper & Brothers. 
An exciting love story, with the usual incidents, 

difficulties, and predicaments of “ romantic’’ love 

affairs. — 


Tur Youne Wire’s Cook Book. With 
Receipts of the Best Dishes for Breakfast, Din- 
ner,and Tea, Containing alsoa large number of 
New Receipts for Cooking and Preparing in all 
different ways: Soups, Fish, Oysters, Terrapins, 
Lobsters, Meats, Omelets, Meat Pies, Poultry, 
Game, Tea Cakes, Jellies, Hot Rolls, Preserves, 
Salads, Stews, Puddings, Pies, Pastries, Desserts, 
Cakes, Biscuits, Pickles, Sauces, ete. With Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts and Invaluable Hints to 
Wives in every Article in Household Use. By 
the Author of ‘* The National Cook Book.’”’ One 
vol.,12mo; pp. 675; cloth. Price, $1 75. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The above title tells the whole story. Enough 
for us to state that there is no claim to originality 
or to-reform in this cookery book. Many ancient 
and modern complications are here given. 





Tue Potato: How to grow it, how 
to preserve it, and how to cook it. A $100 prize 
essay. By D. H Compton. Price, 30cents. New 
York: Orange Judd & Co. A capital treatise, 
showing which are the best varieties of this impor- 
tant edible, and the treatment necessary to secure 
the best results. 
Lirtinc THE Vem. One vol, 12mo; 

pp. 200; cloth. Price, 125. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 

A charming story in the interest of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. The writer has basked in the bright 
promises, and would lead others to the fountain 
of godliness and perfect trust. 





Beneatu THE Wueets. A Romance. 
By the Author of ‘ Olive Vareoe,” ‘ Patience 
Caerhydon,” ete. One yol., octavo; pp. 173; 
yaper. Price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 
No. 338 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 
Our IuiusrraTepD ANNUAL OF PHRE- 

NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY FOR 1871 is now “in 

the works,” and will be issued early in the fall. 





